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Feint or Frenzy? 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


EKRCHANCE I may go mad! Does not God answer prayer ? 

P All prayer—like wishes, hopes and strong desires long held ? 
For thus | pray: “Ah, God, if | go mad , 

Let me not be as those who sit and weep 

And wring their hands in terror and despair, 

But let me be a cheerful imbecile 

Who laughs and says ‘the world is fair and good.’ 

And let me think men happy and sincere, 

Imagine that the whole world smiles on me; 

Let me forget old scars and never hear 

A seofing word. Blind, deaf and atrophied 

To all that’s hard or harmful let me be!” 

\nd then I laugh and ery aloud in joy: 

“Why even now this thing | can pretend! 

Can feign a merry madness to offset 

The frenzy of the mock-mad, moody Dane 

So that the literati and the wise 

Neurologist will puzzle over me 

In arguments and learned treatises 

\nd all posterity shall know my name 

As one who had contagious malady— 

That rare disease of laughter which immunes 


The flesh from all the other ills that be!” 
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What’s The Matter With Los Angeles? 


A Symposium By 


Dr. Milbank Johnson, Luke North, William May Garland, Mrs. E. R. Brainerd, 
Judge George Richardson, Reynold E. Blight, Reverend Baker P. Lee, 
Mrs. Seward Simons, A Nipponese, Alma Whitaker, F. W. 
Blanchard, Estelle Lawton Lindsey, Mrs. J. D. Taylor, 

A San Franciscan, John B. Miller, Chas. F. Lum- 
mis, C. J. Colden, Judge Griffith Jones, 
and Edwin Arthur Hunt. 


[Here, where we have equable climate, cheap fuel, raw material in prodigal 
abundance, excellent transportation facilities and a world-wide market, Los An- 
geles should be a great manufacturing center. But how can the most rapid Cali- 
forniac declare that it is when he considers that: over sixteen million dollars 
worth of wool is shipped annually from this section to New England and there 
manufactured into fabrics to be re-shipped to western markets? 

How can he point with pride to this as an industrial center when he remem- 
bers that Los Angeles alone ships thirty-five thousand hides a month to tanneries 
of other cities to be made into leather and that California sends annually four 
million dollars worth of leather to eastern factories to be made into shoes, while 
within a radius of a hundred miles of Los Angeles two million pairs of New 
England-made shoes are sold annually? How can he neglect so great an indus- 
trial opportunity as to allow New England to furnish Oceania, South American 
and the Philippine Islands with nearly four million dollars worth of shoes? 

How can he believe he is living up to his commercial advantages when he 
knows that with Brazil 7000 miles nearer through the opening of the Panama 
canal raw rubber can be bought in the open market and laid down in Los Angeles 
for less money than in any rubber manufacturing city in America and yet thirty 
million dollars of Pacific coast capital goes east every year for automobile tires? 
And this is simply an industrial aspect. 

Instead of sitting down and telling each other how productive the soil is or 
how many varieties of eucalyptus there are or what a wonderfully blue sky we 
have let’s look Los Angeles squarely in the face and tell her how she can improve 
her complexion.—The Editors. ] 


DR. MILBANK JOHNSON: 








with a sprinkling of wicked people— 


“There is nothing whatever the matter 
with Los Angeles.” 

LUKE NORTH: “There are too 
many good people in Los Angeles— 
people so good (in their own conscious- 
ness) that they feel qualified to regu- 
late the conduct of everybody else. 
Sinners are not so self-righteous. If 
Los Angeles could leaven its surplusage 
of dull and ponderous respectability 


but that is impossible, of course; a 
wicked person could not live in this 
chemically pure atmosphere.” 

CHAS. F. LUMMIS: “All the dis- 
tempers of Youth in a bunch—and 
some that are not infantile. We have 
at once teething, colic, pimples, archi- 
tectural warts, whooping-up cough, 
hydrocephalus, ring-worm, mumps, in- 
growing toenails, (vide, Traffic with al- 
leys for streets), measles, hives, grow- 
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ing pains, appendicitis in-the City Hall, 
Pharisees, Fads and Peanut Politics. 

“But all these eruptions are merely 
symptoms, not diseases. Having felt 
the pulse of this patient for a third of 
a century, I feel competent to diagnose 
the lady’s case. All that really ails her 
is her stomach. What she needs is not 
Lidia Pinkham but time for the blood 
to run down from her head to help her 
gastric juices. All these cutaneous, 
sub-cutaneous and internal affections 
come merely from an Acute Indigestion. 

“After swallowing one ox the python 
waits a proportionate time to assimilate 
it—but not Los Angeles. An ox a day 
is hardly enough for her. When I first 
knew the lady she had twelve thousand 
souls comfortably under her belt circu- 
lating in her little arteries—which are 
no bigger now. She fed on her birth- 
rate and occasional newcomers. Just 
thirty years ago she acquired a tape 
worm and has never let it go hungry. 
Nowadays, she swallows yearly the 
population of a reasonable eastern city. 
Now no urban anaconda ever swal- 
lowed so fast before, nor such good 
population. And no anaconda can di- 
gest at that rate. 

“The basic matter with Los Angeles 
is that five hundred thousand of her 
five hundred and fifty thousand people 
didn’t go to school together, nor grow 
up side by side, nor do really know one 
another yet, nor her and what she was 
and is, and needs to be. The very fact 
that they are so good and smart is the 
worry of her dear old stomach. If they 
were mush, even such an _ over-meal 
might adjust itself, but pie, live-broiled, 
chile con carne, ravioli, pat de fois gras, 
ice cream and so on, at fifty thousand 
a year—no wonder she breaks out with 
more freaks, fads and tenderfoot re- 
forms than any other civic lady now 
extant. And the only prescription is— 
Time.” 

WILLIAM MAY GARLAND: 
“We are absolutely out of harmony. 
We are not united for our best inter- 
ests. For eight long years the state of 
California, and particularly the city of 
Los Angeles, has been wrangling polit- 
ically. Personalities have been in- 
dulged in, sore spots have been created 
that have never healed—and this all 
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through political chicanery and duplic- 
ity of the leaders of would-be and 
alleged Good Government, Reform, 
Progressive, and now United Republi- 
can, parties. The animosities, and in 
some cases hatreds, that have been en- 
gendered, have been caused by the pe- 
culiar political life which we have all 
been living. We have lost sight of the 
goal to which in former days we all 
aspired, and that was—the greatest 
good to the greatest number, success in 
every line of endeavor, the upbuilding 
and betterment of the communities in 
which we live. We have simply in- 
dulged in acrimonious political ha- 
rangue which gets one nowhere and 
produces a lasting consciousness of 
waste energy and a startling lack of 
efficiency. 

“I recently returned from the East- 
ern busy zone. Everywhere I was met 
with enthusiasm, optimism and prosper- 
ity. In New Orleans, Atlanta, Wash- 
ington, New York, Boston, Detroit 
and Chicago, people were realizing suc- 
cessful business life and were enjoying 
prosperity, full of hope and confidence 
of the future. 

“It seems to me the one city that 
should be up and doing is the City of 
the Angels, but it still remains more or 
less in apparent gloom as to its present 
business and its future outlook, and 
this in spite of all assurances that the 
rest of the country is prospering and 
that our turn is soon to follow. I have 
met more pessimistic business men here 
than in my entire trip—in fact, the 
only hopeful smile I have noticed in the 
past three weeks was occasioned by the 
clean-cut victory at the election of dele- 
gates to the straight Republican conven- 
tion to be held in Chicago on June 7th. 

“That event has done more to clarify 
the business atmosphere than anything 
I can recall during the past six or seven 
years. The state has suffered terribly 
by too much alleged reform and too 
much insanely oppressive legislation. 
Our state, which has but two and one- 
half million people, has been entirely 
out of harmony with the rest of the 
United States; we have voted against 
our own interests and today have rep- 
resentatives in Congress who do (not 
represent the best interests of this state. 
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We need protection to our industries 
and to our products more than any 
other state, and receive less. With our 
thousands of miles of ocean frontage, 
we need more protection for our cities 
and our harbors than any other state, 
and receive less. 

“As a family among ourselves, this 
perpetual wrangling, this attempt to 
cause one-half of our people to regard 
the other half as renegades and corrup- 
tionists allied with the great Southern 
Pacific ogre, has resulted in an office- 
seeking governor and his parasitic asso- 
ciates building up a greater and more 
despicable political drag-net machine 
than the Southern Pacific could ever 
have imagined in its palmiest days. 
Legislation utterly regardless of the 
best interests of the state has been ac- 
complished by a legislature and gov- 
ernor entirely out of harmony with the 
business interests of this state. The 
city of Los Angeles has been misrepre- 
sented in its council and in the office of 
mayor for eight long years. 

“The average minutes of a session of 
our council read like the ravings of 
those devoid of the instincts of decency, 
courtesy, character, business procedure, 
and even the ordinary business logic 
attributed to the Stone Age era. Op- 
pressive and often confiscatory ordi- 
nances are continually and continuously 
being passed by these misrepresenta- 
tives and are occasionally defeated only 
when the people rise unitedly to assert 
their rights. The condition of Los An- 
geles today, and the helplessness of her 
citizens, is deplorable. They know the 
right thing to do with their own affairs, 
but are powerless to act. Prodigals are 
in control. As a result of this sad, un- 
stable condition, investors refuse to risk 
their money in California and Los An- 
geles enterprises. Money that ought to 
go into our pay rolls to assist our mer- 
chants, pay rent, develop our industries, 
is literally frightened out of the state. 
At any moment a confiscatory statute 
or ordinance may be enacted destroying 


.the value of stocks or bonds (For ex- 


ample, the absurd proposition of paral- 
leling the Los Angeles power lines at 
this time). These are positive facts. 
In the East, where large funds accumu- 
late, California as a depository is 
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tabooed. ‘Freak legislation,’ they say, 
and shrug their shoulders. Hence, men 
out of work, empty stores and houses, 
depreciation of real estate, stagnation 
of business. 

“But why, in Los Angeles, should we 
have such misrepresentatives and why 
should we be harassed and our inter- 
ests jeopardized by these constantly re- 
turning annoyances? Is the time not 
ripe for all the different civic organiza- 
tions and the thousands of representa- 
tive tax-paying people of this city to 
remove the blinders from their eyes, to 
have confidence in their fellow men, to 
get together,—not as a vote decoying, 
reformatory Good Government League, 
or a _ vote decoying, progressively 
United Republican League, but as a 
Los Angeles Promotion Organization 
having an eye single to the future 
greatness of this wonderful city and its 
very best interests? 

“Let every good citizen having the 
welfare of this city at heart put his 
hand to the wheel—not trying to inject 
some selfish issue which he or some or- 
ganization may wish to promulgate, not 
in the interest of any office seeker, (for, 
in Los Angeles, the office should seek 
the man), but to search for the highest 
ideals among our fellow men, whose 
cleanliness of life and whose business 
success should inspire and hold the 
confidence of our entire people. Let 
the mayor and the councilmen be repre- 
sentative of the best wishes, hopes and 
aspirations of the people of this great 
city. Let us nominate these men and 
elect them ; let us be proud of them and 
uphold them in their work. What we 
need is unity, harmony, sanity, confi- 
dence in ourselves; and, shoulder to 
shoulder, let us march on in the con- 
sciousness that our duty has been well 
done. 

“There has been a determined effort 
by reckless political pirates in Califor- 
nia and Los Angeles during the past 
six or eight years to prove that Abra- 
ham Lincoln was wrong when he said 
You cannot fool all the people all the 
time.” 

MRS. E. R. BRAINERD: “Los 
Angeles is all right and I love it! I 
came here thirty years ago a dying 
woman and I’ve kept it concealed all of 
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these years! Nobody even suspects it 
now! If it were asked what is the 
matter with New York or Chicago or 
Philadelphia there could be a thousand 
things pointed out that could not be 
named of Los Angeles, so why try to 
hunt out the few small imperfections 
that may be here? Why not enjoy and 
be thankful for the many blessings, 
privileges and advantages which we 
have?” 

JUDGE RICHARDSON : “The pub- 
lic buildings of our city are a disgrace 
to the community. The city hall and 
jail are relics of thirty years ago and 
there is nothing that can be done to 
them to make them adequate for pres- 
ent needs. The jail is unsanitary and 
is not a fit place in which to put human 
beings. This is no reflection on the 
present officials; they are doing the 
very best they can with inadequate fa- 
cilities and conditions that should have 
been remedied years ago.” 

REYNOLD E. BLIGHT: “One of 
the chief blemishes of Los Angeles is 
its lack of appreciation, and perhaps 
that lack is nowhere more strongly 
evinced than in the general misunder- 
standing of and dearth of sympathy 
with the prevailing school system. 
Ella Flagg Young, who has made long 
and careful study of educational meth- 
ods and progress all over the country, 
says that if the schools of Los Angeles 
were to stand still for ten years to 
come they would still be in advance of 
schools in the east. We need a 
heartier cooperation with the progres- 
sive men and women who have had the 
vision and foresight to put the schools 
of Los Angeles where they are now. It 
is my belief that we have made a tre- 
mendous mistake in allowing John H. 
Francis to leave this city.” 

REVEREND BAKER P. LEE: 
“California is the smile of God and Los 
Angeles is the dimple in the smile. But 
just as there is no perfect person, so 
there is no perfect city. Los Angeles 
is burdened with too many elections 
originating with self-styled reformers 
who are making the most of their place 
in the sun. There is no need to make 
over the ten commandments. Los An- 
geles is one of the best governed cities 
in the country and in twenty-five years 
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will be the greatest residential center in 
the United States, but it is imperative 
that we guard against miscellaneous 
activities that in their aggregate will 
pile up a burdensome, if not ruinous, 
taxation that will militate against our 
future. Cosmopolitan citizenry will 
bring poise and reciprocative coopera- 
tion.” 
A NIPPONESE: “When I address 
letter to your most Honorable Body it 
is not for me. I am but poor spokes- 
man for downtrod neighbor compose of 
Japanese African and American sub- 
ject,—being locate in neer vicinity-——— 
and Streets in great city Los 
Angeles California. On corner 
and Street grocery store keep 
by American White Irishman next door 
live Negro American Woman who have 
male chicken who crow at all times of 
night creating big disturb to all neigh- 
bor before spoke of. On next house by 
African live Norwegian-American name 
Johnson who have large male chicken 
also army of hen, who at all hour of 
night make what American call big 
poywow it is not possible for Honor- 
able neighborhood to sleep. You are 
ask to do what is possible to relieve 
distress caused by nightly disturb 
which is becoming simply perhuse. I 
am graduate of the University of Japan 
and big noise in my own Nippon.” 
MRS. SEWARD SIMONS: “There 
is nothing very serious the matter with 
Los Angeles, nothing which cannot be 
easily and speedily remedied. Los An- 
geles is in a healthy state of growth, 
consequently in a healthy state of dis- 
content with old standards. Being a 
comparatively new large city it still 
treats civic and social questions with 
small-town short-sightedness. There is 
not enough attention given to means 
for providing recreation for those who 
need recreation. The adult population 
needs more diversified amusements. 
There should be properly conducted 
places for reading, dancing and the 
playing of various games. At present 
the saloon is the only social gathering 
place for a great number of men. We 
are even talking of taking that away 
from them without putting anything in 
its place. There should be social cen- 
ters established where lectures could be 
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heard and innocent amusements in- 
dulged in. Los Angeles does not pay 
sufficient attention to the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

ALMA WHITAKER: “There 
really isn’t anything the matter with the 
dear blessed—a mere moral malade 
imaginaire with a weakness for pious 
patent medicines. If she could only 
get rid of her gauche self-conscious- 
ness, she would make the delightful 
discovery that she is perfectly normal— 
heart and liver in the right place, no 
bones broken, powerful lungs, and no 
pimples on her face. But like so many 
nouveau riches, she feels that a certain 
fashionable neuritis is essential to good 
society. She wishes to be thought sen- 
sitive and highly strung! What her 
nerves really want is a little wholesome 
neglect for a spell. She sets too high 
an estimation on that fatal respect that 
wrecks so many matrimonial ventures, 
and does not concern herself enough 
with being lovable, which is so much 
more important. Actually she is a 
good-natured dame, and comely withal, 
but until she has worn off some of the 
corners of her ostentatious ego, the fact 
will not be generally recognized. It 
will take the social security of that 
million population, perhaps, to make 
her drop poses and act like the nice 
natural soul she is. What can be sad- 
der than to see a perfectly healthy 
creature spending half her income on 
patent medicines for complaints she 
never had? The Los Angeles medicine 
cupboard is a fearsome sight—and all 
she need have in it is a little carbolated 
vaseline and a bottle of castor oil.” 


F. W. BLANCHARD: “Los An- 
geles is absolutely devoid of art. There 
are no public buildings of note and if 
there is no way to beautify the struc- 
tures we already have we should at 
least take measures to prevent more 
hideosities arising.” 


ESTELLE LAWTON LINDSEY: 
“The trouble with Los Angeles is the 
same thing that is the matter with many 
cities and communities. Land specula- 
tion and an accumulation of unearned 
increment have made inequalities which 
only the single tax plane can level 
out.” 
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MRS. J. D. TAYLOR: “I think 

Los Angeles the best place on earth to 
live in—in fact I wouldn’t live any- 
where else—but there is just a little too 
much boosting and not enough build- 
ing for the future. We try to get peo- 
ple here by the thousands and yet when 
we get them here there is nothing for 
them to do. I would urge more indus- 
trial preparedness. The problem that 
confronts the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion is a law compelling children to at- 
tend school and a lack of funds to pro- 
vide sufficient food and clothing to 
make their attendance possible. We 
need more factories, more varied indus- 
tries of every sort if we expect to keep 
on growing as a healthy plant and not 
merely as an ephemerally inflated fun- 
gus.” 
A SAN FRANCISCAN: “TI think 
myself the lady suffers from an excess 
of objectionable good qualities. She 
would make the sort of wife who insists 
that she is sacrificing her life for your 
welfare, whose mission in life is to be 
a good influence. Perchance the citizen 
of Los Angeles is deserving of such a 
wife. She is something of the amateur 
siren of which a Los Angeles Times edi- 
torial once discoursed—a lady, like 
Queen Elizabeth, who insists upon her 
virginity at disconcerting moments, who 
likes to play coy and seductive, who ac- 
cepts all the presents she can cull, who 
is not averse to little dinners and a joy 
ride or so, a snatcher-up of unconsid- 
ered trifles, who insists upon the 
charms and reality of platonic friend- 
ship at the crisis, who looks reproachful 
and demure when one essays to steal a 
kiss, who considers that all is fair if 
virtue is preserved. The vulgarly in- 
clined would call her a piker, a short- 
sport. 

“Very much the modern fashionable 
dame, is Los Angeles. She frequently 
dresses like a demi-mondaine, and be- 
haves so that the unitiated would find a 
little confusion in deciphering the dis- 
tinction, yet hies her upon a platform 
and discourses upon moral uplift ad 
nauseum. Like the indiscreet duchess 
she avers ‘Of course, I am not, but I’m 
afraid I look a little improper.’ She is 
not unlike the British Lady Warwick 
who wishes to be known for her uplift 
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agricultural hostels for women, her so- 
cialistic maternalism for the poor 
masses, her charitable activities, but 
who somehow has quite a different sort 
of reputation altogether, don’t you 
know. And she isn’t exactly persona 
grata at Court, either. The Socialists 
were dreadfully chagrined when she an- 
nounced that she had sold all her jewels 
for their Cause—they said they had no 
idea the Warwick jewels only amounted 
to a hundred pounds worth! Senorita 
Angelena finds the top of the fence 
conspicuous and interesting. Some vul- 
gar folk are wondering which side she 
climped up from—and which side she 
will ultimately camp out on. These 
amateur sirens have a hard job main- 
taining their status quo. Like Ger- 
many she is an accomplished dis- 
avower.” 

C. J. COLDEN: “Los Angeles is 
fat, fickle and feminine. She is suffer 
ing from the rashness and awkward- 
ness of youth and the conceit of easily 
found riches. In her days of delirious 
hilarity she gulped down more subdi- 
visions, vacant lots, hot-air stocks, blue- 
sky mineral claims, more superfluous 
agents, more freakish isms than she can 
happily digest. She got by so many 
high-speed years selling lots at a profit 
that she is painfully slow in appreciat- 
ing the real worth of more valleys 
smiling with alfalfa and fat with sugar 
beets. She has worn holiday lingerie 
so many seasons that she has failed to 
realize the necessity of more mines busy 
and blue with overalls and buzzing fac- 
tories blooming with dinnerpails. Too 
long she has cultivated oranges, os- 
triches, “unusual weather” and pleasant 
delusions about herself and too little 
has she considered her best paying divi- 
dend, the tourist who is becoming bored 
and neglected. Her civic spirit is shat- 
tered and scattered into a hundred in- 
congruous cliques and factions and her 
municipal aspirations are limited to 
harbors and aqueducts. If an ardent 
admirer proposes a boulevard system 
that is comprehensive, a civic center as 
impressive as all Bunker Hill, a hun- 
dred playgrounds for futurity, a row 
of palms to cheer the monotony of bar- 
ren streets, a trellis of roses, and beauty 
to brighten the desert wayside, he is 
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journalistically pounded as a plunderer 
or laughed into Pasadena or Watts. 
She swaggers and whoops about her 
movie gods and never chirps about the 
Poly Evening High School, her big uni- 
versity of democracy. She has found 
no satisfying spiritual poise but fluctu- 
ates between puritanic orthodoxy and 
Sunday revels at the unclad beaches. 
She raves with thrills and spectacular- 
ism and is parsimonious of her encour- 
agement to those brave souls struggling 
to make her a center of music, art, 
drama and literature. She seeks medi- 
ocrity and real estate and displays too 
little desire for big ideals of culture and 
development. She is yet too young. 
“Teen-like” she is amused by playing 
the movie queen of Boosterland. Age is 
her only antidote.” 

JOHN B. MILLER: “There is not 
anything the matter with Los Angeles 
that Co-operation, Harmony, and the 
old ‘Pull-Together’ spirit which, more 
than anything else, brought about Los 
Angeles’ wonderful development in the 
past,—cannot cure. Let the Golden 
Rule and ‘Pull-Together’ for the best 
interest of Los Angeles as a whole, ob- 
tain, and there is no limit to her 
future.” 

JUDGE GRIFFITH JONES: “A 
city is like an individual; the greater 
advantages it has, the more pronounced 
are the faults. The people in a very 
sincere effort to better conditions, are 
leaning towards reform along imprac- 
tical lines. There are too many socie- 
ties for this thing and for that thing, 
and most of these societies or organiza- 
tions are founded by persons who have 
some grouch. The general public, 
pleased by the fitgh sounding name of 
the organization, immediately scrambles | 
to join. Many officials who belong to 
one or the other of these organizations, 
have lost sight of the fact that they 
have been placed in office for the 

urpose of rendering good service. 
hrough these clubs they keep jealousy 
rife, and promulgate whispering cam- 
paigns detrimental to the true interests 
of Los Angeles. 

“The public desires to co-operate. 
No city is blessed with citizens so in- 
terested in civic affairs, but thousands 
of men and women have been driven 
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back into their homes, disheartened, 
discouraged, and thoroughly disgusted, 
because of the petty antagonisms ex- 
isting between officials who are too 
small to realize that co-operation is ab- 
solutely necessary to the welfare of a 
real city. Many officials in Los Angeles 
still regard the city as a village. Per- 
sons arriving from the East are imme- 
diately impressed with the wonderful 
spirit of the men on the street, but after 
living here for a few months, this im- 
pression gives way to disappointment 
over some of our village controversies. 
Nothing is the matter with Los An- 
geles. The trouble is with our officials. 
Nowhere in the world is a city to be 
found more favored with opportunity, 
sunshine and contented homes. In no 
city are there residents so interested in 
the happiness of others. But in no city 
of this size are there to be found more 
jealous, cantankerous, libeling officials 
of the whispering kind, than in Los An- 
geles.” 

EDWIN ARTHUR HUNT: “We 
need industry. We need the kind of 
industry that produces for the world, 
not the home-product kind; the kind 
that develops its own natural resources 
into articles of value to other nations. 
Within a radius of two hundred and 
fifty miles of Los Angeles lies that kind 
of resources which Great Britain used 
to surmount the world-pile. We have 
nitrates, gold, silver, iron, coal, oil, cat- 
tle, cotton, copper and climate; and we 
sit around our ornate offices waiting for 
some poor sucker from the East to 
whom we wish to sell a lot! 


“The world’s two greatest necessities 
lie within close range of Los Angeles, 
but diverted to other cities. We could 
go after the copper manufacturing if 
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we wished. We could build textile mills 
if we wanted to. We could import 
laborers from the south and east. they 
would be glad to come and in another 
generation we would have our own 
trained opratives. We could build 
ships to order to carry our fruit and 
manufactured products to the east, 
guaranteeing that they should have car- 
goes coming back by stipulating in our 
shipping instructions. We would not 
have to have a subsidy from the gov- 
ernment, but when we succeeded the 
government would wake up. We have 
our ship builders right at hand. We 
have all kinds of agricultural and horti- 
cultural products going to waste now 
because of the high freight rates. Many 
canning factories could be operated now 
on the waste fruit alone. Minerals 
could be deflected to Los Angeles from 
the surrounding country if we wished. 

“But—do we wish? Do we not 
rather enjoy our lazy, good-for-nothing 
reputation as pleasure lovers? Would 
we rather not fight among ourselves, 
grafting off our brothers, selling worth- 
less land and real estate to people who 
come expecting to find employment ? 

“Los Angeles has the opportunity 
that no other city in the world has had, 
except Chicago. And the only danger 
is the climate. We may find things 
coming so easy, the returns so enormous 
that the toilers whom we brought in to 
do our labor will be forgotten, to rot 
and waste away in filth, We must 
realize our greatness by recognizing the 
right of every man to his place in the 
sun. 

“Let us co-ordinate our possibilities 
under one advisory board, containing 
mechanics, chemists, shipping men, 
ship-builders, and transportation ex- 


perts.” 
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Not Sufficient Funds 


By Cruse Carriel 


OD SLOMAN was a clerk, a 
sleek, dapper individual who 
spent all of his days and half of 

his nights behind the polished counters 
of a downtown cigar shop. What he 
was pleased to term his weekly insult, 
in reality a compliment, amounted per- 
haps to twenty dollars. To this might 
be added certain petty pilfering which 
enabled him to present an appearance 
otherwise surprising in one of such slen- 
der means. Once each week, after leav- 
ing the shop, it was his custom to visit 
a neighboring basement cafe where he 
posed as no end of clever fellow among 
the habitues of the place. 

For immediately upon entering he ap- 
peared to become imbued with the at- 
mosphere of sensuous music and arti- 
ficially attractive women whose hand- 
made charms were sufficiently softened 
by the subdued lights on the small round 
tables to make them at least endurable. 
Here for the moment he lost the chased 
—not chaste—expression and _ bored 
character of the week and became one 
of the chosen few, as he considered 
them; the cafe-free, merry-makers of 
the city’s night life. Gone were the 
petty worries and frivolities incidental 
to a meager livelihood and he was king 
—while his money lasted. 

Thursday was the night dedicated by 
Mr. Sloman to the weekly obsequies of 
dull care and on this evening the rain 
was descending in sheets as he surrep- 
titiously tucked a couple of boxes of 
expensive cigarettes in his pocket and 
bade his associate behind the counter 
good night. Then, head down into the 
storm, he made his way up the street to 
where a brilliantly lighted sign informed 
passersby that this was the “Home of 
the Baby Lobster.” One was left to 
assume this was not a colloquialism, but 
actually meant what it said. 

Despite his dripping coat-tails, Mr. 
Sloman entered with a flourish and al- 
lowed two uniformed attendants to re- 
lieve him of his outer garment. This 
ceremony over—with Mr. Sloman it 
could be considered no less—he was 


ushered by a smirking captain to a 
small table in the alcove where he was 
received most ostentatiously by his fa- 
vorite waiter, Max. The man had long 
since learned that a strongly drawn cari- 
cature of a solicitous lackey paid well 
with this weekly guest. After disposing 
of a pretentiously served meal and con- 
suming half a box of cigarettes between 
courses, Mr. Sloman allowed himself 
to relax over a demi-tasse and a strong 
black cigar. 

It was at this moment of repletion 
that the sound of a low sob reached his 
ears. Mr. Sloman paused with his cup 
half way to his lips and permitted him- 
self a slight frown of annoyance. Sure- 
ly in the midst of gayety, laughter and 
song, this was not the place for a 
woman’s sobs. And yet—there is was 
again! Not the retching sob of one 
torn in soul agony, but a quiet little 
child-like sob that reached the heart- 
strings. Mr. Sloman thought of the ad- 
monition that it is not good form for a 
gentleman to turn in his chair to gaze 
about a public place and violated the 
precept even as he did so. Not by the 
wildest flight of imagination could he 
bring himself to believe that the sound 
had emanated from any of those that 
fell within his vision. He was about to 
turn back when it came again. Just a 
quiet little sob that was lost to all save 
straining ears. 

Mr. Sloman marched to the booth 
just without his alcove and, parting the 
curtains, stepped within. As he did so 
a girl raised her head from her wide- 
spread arms to gaze at him with startled, 
tear dimmed eyes. She was alone. Mr. 
Sloman drew himself up—she seemed 
that kind—and in his best stage man- 
ner asked: “May I be of assistance, 
madame ?” 

He hesitated for a moment and then 
decided that she was a frequenter of 
the place; that his grand manner was 
wasted. He sat down beside her and 
inquired familiarly: ‘“What’s the mat- 
ter, doll?” 

“Don’t!” said the girl sharply. 
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She was playing the lady; maybe 
she actually was one! Romance! Mr. 
Sloman resumed his grandiloquent man- 
ner. “If you will tell me what is 
wrong,” he urged, “I may be able to 
help you. I am well and favorably 
known here and have no little in- 
fluence.” 

This last with an expansive wave of 
the hand seemed to include the entire 
community. 

The girl eyed him searchingly. Mr. 
Sloman placed his paste be-diamonded 
hand on the table. The light from the 
table lamp was reflected in a truly sat- 
isfying manner. Slowly the girl be- 
gan to talk. It was the old, old story 
of the ambitious daughter in a small 
town family of limited means, and Mr. 
Sloman grew more and more cynical as 
she progressed. 

Everyone had told her that she had 
a wonderful voice, she said, and that 
if she would only go to the city where 
she could obtain competent instruction, 
she would become famous. So by 
humiliating sacrifices— Mr. Sloman 
longed to ask if they had sold the 
family cow, but refrained—she had 
raised enough money to carry her to 
the city of her dreams. Of course, she 
had expected that with her voice she 
would have no difficulty in securing en- 
gagements for parties and the like, she 
was soloist in the church at home, but 
somehow she had not succeeded. Again 
Mr. Sloman wondered why they al- 
ways sung in church choirs, but his 
hand found hers with a comforting 
pressure. And now her money was ex- 
hausted and her room rent due tomor- 
She could ask her people for 


row. 
nothing more. They had done all that 
they could. What should she do? 


What could she do? 

All in all, thought Mr. Sloman, it 
was a well told story. But he felt 
somewhat nettled that she had at- 
tempted to put over so bare-faced a 
yarn on so sophisticated a gentleman as 
himself. It was a good story for the 
rubes, but she might as well be re- 
lieved of the idea that she could pull 
the wool over his eyes. “Those ladies 
out there don’t seem to be worrying,” 
he said suggestively with a nod toward 
the main room which was growing more 
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and more noisy with the forward march 
of the clock. 

Slowly the color faded from the girl’s 
face leaving it livid. She seemed to 
recede, to recoil within herself. Mr. 
Sloman gazed in keen appreciation. 
This girl needn’t worry. Why she 
could act! Even though she couldn’t 
sing. He supposed that he might as 
well carry the game along if that was 
the way she felt about it. Slowly he 
drew a check book from an inner 
pocket. The entries of deposit were in 
his writing, but Mr. Sloman felt more 
comfortable with such tangible evidence 
of wealth in his possession on such 
evenings as this. 

“How much?” he demanded, poising 
a pen over the book. 

he girl leaned across the table with 
sudden animation. 

“Oh, just a little!” she said eagerly. 
“Just enough to take me home. And 
I'll pay you back. I promise. Just as 
soon as I can get it.” 

The girl took the check with hands 
that trembled and again the tears over- 
flowed as she attempted to thank him. 
With a deprecating wave Mr. Sloman 
assured her that it was nothing. She 
could repay him in time. And he re- 
turned to his table in the alcove. 

She wasn’t just his kind, he told 
himself. Too intense for one thing, 
and she overdid that thanking business. 
That’s when she should have made her 
get-away. Oh, well—. 

Mr. Sloman was pleased with him- 
self the following morning. He had 
stung a stinger and had reason for 
self-congratulation. With great gusto, 
and no little amplification of detail, he 
related the incident to his co-worker 
who found equal enjoyment in visions 
of the discomfiture of the too-clever 
miss who thought she could put it over 
“Old Sloman.” 

About half past ten a rough appear- 
ing individual entered the shop. Slo- 
man stepped forward with the inquir- 
ingly arched eyebrows typical of the 
breed. 

“Is your name Sloman?” 

Tod nodded. He'd speak to the 
laundry about sending a collector to 
his place of business even though his 
bill was a month past due. Sure enough 
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the stranger reached into his pocket to 
produce an envelope. Sloman recog- 
nized him as the bank’s porter as he 
saw the American Exchange |letter- 
head. It was a letter from the assis- 
tant teller, one of Sloman’s near-inti- 
mates, and read: 

Dear Tod:—A young woman pre- 
sented your check for $25 this morn- 
ing which, of course, we had to mark 
N. S. F. as your balance is only $2.19. 
To my surprise she immediately walked 
over to the notary and protested it. 
But I managed to get her name and 
address—the check was for “cash” so 
you can get around and square before 
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she puts it into the hands of the author- 
ities. Yours, Jim. 

Mr. Sloman had aged rapidly as he 
read this brief epistle, the import of 
which was all too clear. He turned to 
his fellow employe to ask in an appeal- 
ing tone: “Can you—won’t you lend 
me twenty-five dollars for a couple of 
weeks ?” 

“T guess so, if you have to have it. 
What’s the matter, man? You look 
like you’re going to faint?” 


Radiant relief and dismal gloom 


struggled for possession of Mr. Slo- 
man’s barometrical disposition as he 
stung 


replied: “That stinger sorta 


me.” 





The Picard Peasant 


By G. Vinton Weller. 


9 IS not by years, alone, m’seur, 
That we of Picardy do age. 

This leathern face, decrepid form, 
Capped by these hoar and scanty locks, 
Did not grow thus by time’s slow course unaided. 
This white bowed head, cramped ever down, 
May never see that light above, 

Bowed to the grave and silent earth, 
The uninspiring, dull, dead ground. 
Born of the ground, the squalid dust 
So ruthless trampled under foot 

And fed by what its bosom yields 

Then in its turn it claims its toll: 

That we, its slaves, shall culture it 

In youth, in manhood and old age. 

In early childhood we go forth 

To glean the shorned harvest fields. 
Our young eyes taught to seek the grain 
With faces ever to the ground. 

Our backs are bent e’re childhood flies, 
And in our youth we pass our prime— 
Prime past before prime should have come 
And buried in the silent ground. 

Not as the seeds our hands have sown, 
Which in the Spring, bloom fresh, anew ; 
But ever sinks our manhood down 

And in due turn we too must go— 

A prisoner of the giving earth, 

In toil bowed down by servile chains. 

A tree that’s rooted to the ground 

May send its branches high above, 

But we, m’seur, bend ever down 

And keep our faces to the ground. 





Some Letters 


More About the Isogeotherm Hypothesis. 


LETTER of interest has been 

received from Philip S. Smith, 

Acting Director of the United 
States Geological Survey, in connec- 
tion with the offer of one thousand dol- 
lars for a refutation of the Isogeotherm 
Hypothesis of William Plotts which is 
in such marked contrast to the expres- 
sion of opinion received from certain 
other sources that it is given herewith 
in toto: 

“The article of William Plotts in the 
April number of ‘Out West’ has been 
read with much interest. I am not 
familiar with the details of Mr. Plotts’ 
theory but I judge that whatever de- 
partures it may make from the accepted 
conclusions of oil and gas geologists in 
general, it contains and perhaps rests 
upon the principle of recognized truth, 
namely, the absence of oil pools in re- 
gions and zones of the earth’s crust in 
which the temperature has been too 
high for their retention. There are, 
however, some other matters on which 


many geologists probably will not 
agree with Mr. Plotts...... Let me 
add that there are doubtless many 


geologists, some of them graduate stu- 
dents, who has theses to prepare, who 
might like to give attention to this very 
interesting, even fascinating, subject 
through presentation of fact and argu- 
ment. Accordingly, I would like to 
suggest that Mr. Plotts place his prop- 
osition in a more definite and concise 
form. The article should contain an 
outline of the proposition which he de- 
fends and for which he invites refuta- 
tion, in whole or in part. Further, he 
should provide for competent and well 
recognized, if not distinguished judges 
or arbiters who shall determine whether 
any contestant is entitled to the prize. 
If Mr. Plotts wishes to encourage chal- 
lenge, he should provide the machinery 
for adjudication in advance of the con- 
test. The necessity for such action is 
obvious since most authors, even men 
so broad-minded as engineers and geol- 
ogists, are frequently so absorbed with 
their own views that they are unable to 
recognize the defeat of an argument.” 


To Mr. Smith’s letter, Mr. Plotts re- 
plied as follows: 

“Editor, OUT WEST: Director 
Smith suggests that I put my proposi- 
tion of a prize of $1,000 for a refuta- 
tion of the Isogeotherm Hypothesis in 
more definite and concise form. I pre- 
sume he means that I should make the 
prize accessible to some judge to be 
delivered to any contestant who can suc- 
cessfully cite one or more exceptions to 
the general and all but universal con- 
ditions of occurrence. 

“T want to make this offer as attrac- 
tive as possible, but I aver that a little 
consideration will show how difficult 
a matter it would be to do so in justice 
to myself. I might show, for instance, 
that in a half dozen states oil occurred 
over considerable areas in deposits of 
various ages with coal paralleling the 
oil and maintaining an orderly dis- 
tance above it. Then there might be 
cited in refutation an isolated instance 
like that at Coalinga, California, where 
a single coal bed of limited area has 
above it a considerable showing of oil, 
although the workable oil horizon oc- 
curs below the coal as elsewhere. It is 
well known that a little oil seeps into 
coal mines in West Virginia. In Great 
Britain also, there is a similar instance 
or two, but it would seem that these 
cases are exceptional in that the oil does 
not occur in any considerable quantity. 

“The domiciliary conditions of petro- 
leum occurrence are unstable and it is 
conceivable that it could, in certain 
cases, break out of its environment 
(especially if water entered its porous 
reservoir) and migrate upward a thous- 
and feet or more to even above a coal 
bed where it might lodge in a secondary 
deposit. Then there might be a further 
subsidence of a region after an age of 
equilibrim, in which case products like 
coal, limestone, iron ores, etc., would 
become more or less fixed in situ. The 
oil, however, would have more of a 
tendency to migrate upward. 

“These are examples of possible con- 
tingencies, the most of which have prob- 
ably never yet been thought of. A trite 
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saying regarding gold, coal, oil, etc., is 
‘it is where you find it.’ In other 
words, the law of occurrence is too 
complicated to understand. 

“Therefore I expect the judge to con- 
sider to what extent an occurrence is 
exceptional to the general rule when 
cited in refutation to the isogeothermal 
theory. If this is done I will be well 
satisfied, in that my object of drawing 
the attention of those who ‘never 
looked at it that way before’ will be 
attained even though I have the prize 
to pay. 

“Now, I would have preferred to 
have as judge one or more of the older 
oil operators who have followed the oil 
development from its inception and 
have operated extensively throughout 
the world as I think they would have 
had the best facilities for observation 
and memorizing the conditions pertain- 
ing to the occurrence of these minerals. 
Moreover, I am not a geologist, engi- 
neer, or ‘expect,’ but an oil driller. 
Geologists are certainly not friendly to 
my theory of mineral occurrence, as not 
one of them—so far as I know—has 
ever admitted that there was any merit 
in it. And it is supposed that the 
origin of coal by accumulation of vege- 
tation on the surface of the earth is the 
strongest article of faith of the economic 
and official geologic creed. 

“But in order to overcome the sup- 
posed difficulties of the contestant in 
pinning me down to some definite con- 
dition to which he can offer definite 
refutation, I urge the editor of OUT 
WEST to request Director Smith to be 
or appoint a judge to decide if a con- 
testant plainly refutes in general the 
isogeotherm hypothesis as set forth in 
my brochure of that name which was 
sent in 1911 to all ascertainable institu- 
tions in the United States having a 
geological department. 

“IT am depositing with you a certified 
check for $1,000 to be held subject to 
the order of the judge or judges ap- 
pointed if Director Smith consents to 
act. This will insure that I mean busi- 
ness in the offer of $1,000 to the one 
entitled to it and the contestant need 
not fear that the offer is a bluff. If 
there should be more than one contest- 
ant, I should prefer that the prize go to 
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the best refutation, rather than to the 
first applicant. The time that the offer 
is to be open is left to the discretion of 
the judge, who may also divide the 
prize or not at his discretion.” 

Sufficient time has not as yet elapsed 
at the time of writing to permit the re- 
ceipt of an acceptance from Mr. Smith, 
but the certified check for one thousand 
dollars is now in the hands of the editor 
of this publication, who will hold the 
same subject to the order of such judges 
as may be chosen. 

To those who have followed, even su- 
perficially, the history of geology it will 
be recalled that probably in no other 
branch of science, unless it is astron- 
omy, has there been so much bitter con- 
troversy, such a succession of theory 
superceding theory and that until there 
was a concession and agreement made 
between the aqueous and the igneous 
factions there was no real geology. Is 
there now to come a gaseous hypothesis 
that will revolutionize all that has gone 
before? Such seems entirely possible 
from the very plausible theory set forth 
in the April Out West by William 
Plotts in his “Brotherly Relations of 
Minerals”. Mr. Plotts belongs to that 
body of scientists who have gotten their 
information first hand and who, by 
going at their subject without precon- 
ceived theories, have learned much that 
a prejudiced mind could never discover. 

To this class belonged William Smith, 
the father of English geology. His 
keenness of intellect, his patient ob- 
servation and unquenchable thirst for 
new truth led him to evolve and formu- 
late his celebrated concepts of the laws 
of stratification. For many years he 
went about through England addressing 
public meetings, and proclaiming his 
hypothesis. Utterly unknown to the 
scientific world, laughed at by the igno- 
rant and considered a rank intruder by 
the wise he was dubbed “Strata Smith,” 
which sobriquet was entirely synony- 
mous with “Crazy Smith”. He could 
get no respectful hearing, much less an 
acceptance of his theories, and yet in 
time, even in his own life time, science 
took off its blinders of prejudice and 
his map of the strata of England and 
Wales became recognized as one of the 
treasures of geologic knowledge. The 
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Geological Society of London awarded 
him the Wollaston medal in considera- 
tion for his being an original discoverer 
and especially for his being the first in 
his country to “discover and teach the 
identification of strata and to determine 
their succession by means of imbedded 
fossils.” 

Hugh Miller and John Brown are 
also names illustrious in geologic 
science. While working as humble 
stone-masons they added another bril- 
liant chapter to knowledge. But what 
they gleaned from the stones by inde- 
fatigable labor and patient study was 
stonily received by scientists and the 
public. Citations from biographies of 
men of science might be multiplied to 
show that scientific truth usually goes 
to the scaffold before it is recognized, 
rescued and enthroned. And so it is 
to be expected that such an advanced 
theory as Mr. Plotts’ Isogeotherm Hy- 
pothesis, running counter as it does to 
generally accepted beliefs, must needs 
go through the fiery ordeal of skep- 
ticism and scorn, such as is typified by 
the following extracts from letters re- 
ceived from Western Engineering: 

“Mr. Plotts’ article is entertaining in 
a way, but if he were to apply the same 
logical methods of reasoning which 
have won him success in the oil busi- 
ness, we believe that he would see the 
fallacy of offering a reward for disprov- 
ing a theory which must necessarily be 
mainly a matter of opinion. 

[he] is welcome to his theory even 
though it should run counter to the ac- 
cepted scientific thought of the day,’ 

and, after attention had been called to 
the fact that no little scientific progress 
has been made through such theories, 
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“While it is often true that such prog- 
ress has been made there are 
many more cases where progress has 
been made by patient investigation 
along paths which other scientists have 
already started to clear. Never, we be- 
lieve, has such progress been attained 
through the medium of a prize maga- 
zine offer. It is entirely possible that 
this will be a first time, but it will be a 
greater wonder than even the demon- 
stration of Mr. Plotts’ theory.” 

This presents an only too apparent 
refusal to recognize the liberality of the 
terms of the contest and Mr. Plotts’ 
object is to call attention to the evidence 
to prove his contention. The prize is 
not offered for the disproving of the 
theory in toto, but for the citation of 
the location of minerals mentioned 
which plainly refutes in general their 
occurrence under the Isogeotherm Hy- 
pothesis. 

Mr. Plotts, having tapped the strata 
of human nature at many points, knows 
that not only does he incur the laughter 
of the public and the unbelief of the 
scientists but that he will also encounter 
the hostility of that commercial branch 
of earth-borers known as “expert geolo- 
gists’ who for commercial reason will 
exert every effort to combat his theory. 
This is a commercial age, “money 
talks”, and if it is. not possible for a 
single “expert” out of all the august 
body to cite a single occurrence of min- 
erals to refute Mr. Plotts’ statement it 
would seem that the One Thousand Dol- 
lar Prize offered through this magazine 
would be a sufficiently loud and logical 
argument that his theory is at least 
worthy of consideration. 





The Wrong Diagnosis 


By Salyer Hitchcock 


ROWN loves his wife—trouble 
is they are divorced,” con- 
' tinued the dentist working in 
exchange of courtesies on the teeth of 
a brother dentist. “No one else for 
him, he says, and yet he thinks a recon- 
ciliation hopeless. Mrs. Brown, on the 
other hand, admits that the separation 
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was unfortunate, that she wouldn't ob- 
ject to seeing her husband again, and 
that in her opinion it would be entirely 
useless. Both are patients of mine, you 
know. Neither know’s about the 
other’s coming to see me. Shall I make 
their appointments come at the same 
time, and bring them together?” 
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Here he removed the drill from his 
confrere’s mouth, who looked relieved 
and commented : 

“It seems to me you're wanting 
trouble, old man, to mix up in other 
people’s divorce affairs.” 

“Oh, I am not looking for trouble,” 
and the drill was again inserted, “but 
when the destiny of two humans is up 
to one, he doesn’t like to shirk exactly. 
You see, each in turn has confided in 
me, and I have the peculiar light that 
makes me responsible. Mr. Brown 
idealizes his wife’s brown hair ; and Mrs. 
Brown, though reticent, refers wist- 
fully to her residence with her husband 
in Chicago. She also let it drop she 
thinks she never could marry a man 
small like herself; and I must say she 
had a husky specimen in Brown. Now, 
when two people think of each other in 
those moods, do you think I would be 
exceeding the bounds of discretion—to 
prearrange—a coincidental meeting?” 

“Well, I don’t suppose you’d harm 
them much—and you might possibly 
make a happy family of it,” his colleague 
found ability to remark. 

“That‘s my idea,” rejoined the den- 
tist, removing the towel from his pa- 
tient’s neck. “In fact I have the two 
of them out in the reception room now. 
I’ve been making them wait.” 

The two dentists exchanged twink- 
ling looks of interest. 

His patient gone, the dentist pressed 
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“I’m a happy man, Doctor,” he said, 
warmly shaking the dentist by the hand, 
then turning and nodding his head back 
into the reception room where the den- 
tist already saw Mrs. Brown blushing. 

Mrs. Brown came embarrassedly to- 
ward them. Mr. Brown, placing his 
hand lightly on her shoulder, drew her 
gently forward, saying: 

“Doctor, allow me to introduce you to 
one of your patients as my wife to be.” 

The dentist’s eyes lighted with 
feigned surprise and real pleasure. 

“Is that so?” he responded heartily. 
“Well, it’s the only way for two people 
to do, when they really love each other!” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Brown demurely, 
“T think this reception room will live 
with happy reason in my memory.” 

“Glad you kept us waiting so long,” 
interjected the husky Mr. Brown en- 
thusiastically. “We've had an oppor- 
tunity to get well acquainted. Hardly 
seems possible, does it, that we didn’t 
know each other yesterday. But you 
see we had the same name, and,” hesi- 
tatingly, “brown hair—to start with.” 

“And similar misery,” shyly contri- 
buted Mrs. Brown. 

A look of suspicion crept into the den- 
tist’s face. 

“Didn’t you—weren’t you divorced ?” 
he got forward. 

“Divorced?” echoed Mr. Brown, 
“why yes, certainly—both of us; but 


the buzzer, and Mr. Brown was shown 
in. not from each other.” 





The Dead Face 


By Frank L. George 


IX feet of earth will serve to bury him 
S Beneath the grass; to hide his character, 
A square of stone, respectable and trim, 
Ten decent, lying words. . But what of her 
To whom he never shall be buried, but shall be 
Always a thing remembered, wished forgot,— 
A foul wind lifted from a stagnant sea, 
A torture, and a quiet that is not? 
Death makes for her no glory of his face, 
The praises of the loud town make her smile 
In secret, bitterly. For she knows all 
That made his going such a little fall,— 
She knows the shallow heart, the coward guile 
That found his virtue in her dumb disgrace. 





The Monterey Civilian Encampment 
By S. A. Lindauer. 


[The tide of preparedness is sweeping the West along with other sec- 
tions of the nation. Statesmen of peace may view with alarm, benevolent cit- 
izens may deprecate, and prophetic patriots may preach disaster, but to 
no avail. Preparedness is deeply rooted. It begun with the primitive man who 
dreaded the monsters of the jungle. It was inherent in the lives of our tribal 
ancestors who lived in fear of barbarous neighbors. It was planted from At- 
lantic to Pacific by the pioneer. It is taught to our small boys in the Indian garb 
of home. It is instilled in play by soldier drill, gun and drum. School histories 
and boyhood literature are crammed with military heroism. One of the great 
political parties of the nation owes its existence to civil war. Our sons and 
daughters organize to perpetuate the glories of martial victory. True, there are 
factors of commercialism that further the policy of preparedness; the munition 
makers and those who thrive on army and naval contracts; the jingo press that 
profits in scare-head editions; the ultra protectionist who favors government 
expense that tariffs may be increased, but the advocates of peace have as yet 
agreed upon no practical construction plan to avoid war. Without it, there is, 
little with which to combat the weighty factors favoring preparedness —THFE, 


EDITORS. ] 


ITH half the civilized world 
V V engaged in destructive war- 

fare and the other half totter- 
ing uncertainly upon the brink of the 
maelstrom, with President Wilson 
wrestling each succeeding day with in- 
ternational problems of the acute deli- 
cacy and fraught with undreamed dan- 
gers in our relations to Mexico, Eng- 
tyed, Germany, Japan and others of 
ihe concerted nations; and finally with 
the suddenly awakened realization that 
both our unprecedented national wealth 
and synchronous national physical 
helplessness expose the United States 
to the cupidity and jealousy of other 
peoples, the question of military eco- 
nomic, social and political prepared- 
ness becomes in the year nineteen-six- 
teen the one big vital interest of the 
American people. 

Many solutions of this question have 
been offered. Bills without number 
affecting the proposition have found 
their way before Congress. The press 
and pulpit of the land fairly resound 
with argument pro and con, all con- 
ceding the bitter need of some degree 
of preparedness, but differing radically 
in the form it shall take. 

Meanwhile there has grown up an 
emergency movement, fostered and 
initiated by patriotic civilians alive to 
the precarious situation of the Republic 


and encouraged and sponsored by the 
War Department which has for its ob- 
ject the immediate training of large 
numbers of citizens for military duties 
that any moment may impose. Present 
plans call for the establishment during 
the coming summer of sixteen encamp- 
ments at eight points throughout the 
country, ranging all the way from 
Plattsburg, N. Y., to Monterey, Cal. 
An aggregate attendance of almost 
fifty thousand, taken from every walk 
in life, business, professional and labor- 
ing men, is anticipated at the camps, 
some of which will not begin to accom- 
modate the thousands who have offered 
their services. Already enrolled are 
eminent religious workers, representa- 
tives of the wine industry, college stu- 
dents, professors and presidents, hotel 
waiters, attorneys, doctors, merchants, 
technical men—all animated by the 
common motive of safeguarding the 
national integrity from foreign aggres- 
sion during the uncertain period which 
finds the theorists merely discussing the 
potentialities of the situation. 

The first training camp was held on 
historic Gettysburg field in July, 1913. 
This camp was confined to college and 
high school students. A similar one 
convened during the same year at 
Monterey. 1914 and 1915 found suc- 
cessors in various parts of the country. 
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The one at Plattsburg during the latter 
year broadened in its perview to admit 
men from all classes of citizenship, at- 
taining the support of some two thous- 
and recruits. | Unquestionably _ the 
“Plattsburg idea” has captured the so- 
ber fancy of the American people and 
is today the model after which the 1916 
camps will pattern. 

No more inspiring site for an en- 
campment could be pictured than the 
thirty thousand acres which have been 
set aside for this purpose at Monterey 
where nature has not only concentrated 
ths charms of tree, forest, mountain 
and flower-decked valley, but where 
American history of a thrilling sort 
has been made. Before Plymouth 
Rock met the gaze of Pilgrim Fathers, 
Cabrillo discovered Monterey Bay; 
here Vizcaino rested on his voyages; 
here the sainted Junipero Serra famed 
in Mission song and story lived and 
died; here Fremont, the pathfinder, 
bravest of military pioneers, fought 
and passed on; here California’s con- 
stitution was framed and her beloved 
Bear flag hoisted; here Commander 
Sloat raised Old Glory and sealed the 
American occupation in 1846, and 
finally, here gentler heroes and patriots 
like Robert Louis Stevenson have 
wrought their handiwork and mastered 
their handicaps. 

Two miles from the historic little 
town itself will be the site of Califor- 
nia’s 1916 camp. There in the shadow 
of one of Serra’s missions, close by the 
attractions of one of the world’s most 
alluring vacation spots, under the 
soothing influence of the breakers’ roar 
and forest balsam and resin, the sum- 
mer soldiers will receive the ground 
work for deeds of military conquest 
and strategy of war times. Nor will 
the hardships and stern necessities of 
military life wholly deprive the citizen 
soldiers of the vacation joys to be 
found at their best and greatest variety 
on the Monterey peninsula. From Sat- 
urday noon until Sunday night these 
may be freely indulged and the rigors 
of camp life routine forgotten. 


The Monterey camp, like the other 
citizen encampments, aims primarily to 
train officers, insofar as the short space 
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of time will permit, to fill the many 
vacancies in this department of the na- 
tional defense should a condition of 
war exist; to instill in four or five 
weeks of healthy out-door life, the hab- 
its of discipline, command and self- 
control that are the prerequisites of effi- 
ciency in every business and profession, 
to foster a new patriotism, to realize in 
practice the loftiest ideals of citizen 
duties to the Republic. A serious effort 
will be made under regular army offi- 
cers to teach men to take care of them- 
selves in camp and on the field of battle, 
so that they may be qualified in time of 
war to instruct others with greater skill 
and ability than former volunteer offi- 
cers have done. 

On the basis of the encampment 
record, confidential recommendations 
affecting individuals will be filed in the 
War Department archives to be used 
in time of national need, when volun- 
teer commissions to organized troops 
will be bestowed upon such graduates 
of the civilian encampment as may 
have proved their military efficiency 
and who at their own option may elect 
to serve. Contrary to popular concep- 
tion attendance at Monterey imposes no 
fixed obligation to enlist. 

Four weeks will cover the work ordi- 
narily occupying six years of routine 
activity in the National Guard. From 
twelve to sixteen hours per day the 
“rookies” will be receiving concen- 
trated instruction on military and al- 
lied subjects including sanitation, first 
aid, and camp hygiene. Under the di- 
rection of selected instructors from the 
regular army, directly commanded by 
the celebrated Panama Canal engineer, 
Major General Seibert, the recruits 
will be whipped into shape until at the 
end of the third week they will be divi- 
ded into attacking and defending forces 
and during the closing days of the en- 
campment will be pitted against each 
other in manoeuvers and sham battles. 
A large contingent of Regulars will 
lend their experience to these move- 
ments. The recommendation made to 
the War Department will be based upon 
individual proficiency at drill, mark- 
manship, adaptability to the demands of 
camp life and marked superiority in 
the solution of problems relating to 
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war-time strategy and tactics in any 
branch of the service. 

While mornings are to be given over 
to intensive instruction, cavalry, in- 
fantry, aviation, artillery, engineering, 
hospital work will be a matter of choice 
to the men during the afternoon. The 
most ardent enthusiast does not claim 
for civilian camps any more than that 
they will thoroughly ground recruits in 
the elements of military science and 
create an auxiliary corps of dependable 
raw material for junior officers in time 
of emergency. 

When the last tent has been folded 
on August 5th and the last hardened 
and tanned soldier has gone to his civil 
pursuits it is recognized that the real 
training of the men has only begun. 
And applying this realization in a prac- 
tical way the War Department will 
render home instruction through the 
medium of correspondence to those 
who care to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity. Rifle shooting and field ar- 
tillery instruction which includes math- 
ematical and battle practice comprise 
not the least interesting of the camp 
routine. But it is the aviation teaching 
and the practical military engineering 
force involving lessons in mine-laying, 
bridge building, demolition practice 
and obstacle construction which in the 
light of the world war experience will 
arouse the greatest active interest of 
the “rookies.” “ 

All camp pedimenta, cavalry mounts, 
and military requisites of whatever na- 
ture are to be supplied by the govern- 
ment except the personal equipment 
costing twelve dollars and fifty cents; a 
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thirty dollar deposit for board, and the 

cost of railway fare to Monterey are 
the additional items of expense to the 
individual. 

American citizenship, sound physical 
condition and normal or corrected eye- 
sight are among the prerequisites for 
enrollment. Added to these one must 
be between eighteen and fifty years of 
age, and must have had at least a good 
elementary education supplemented by 
business and _ professional training. 
Hundreds of citizens already enlisted 
for the Monterey encampment are 
drilling weekly at Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena, Long Beach and other Southern 
California armories. A democracy of 
spirit and camarederia prevails at these 
drills which is a touch of the same 
democratic fervor of renunciation which 
has suddenly transformed France and 
made of her a marvelous blend of ideal- 
ism and practical efficiency. Educa- 
tors, pulpiteers, journalists and leaders 
in every condition of the body politic 
have caught the genuine note of the 
Monterey idea and are vieing in their 
efforts to exhort their auditors and 
readers wherever possible to join this 
great and spontaneous movement for 
protective patriotic purposes. And 
when the history of the future is writ- 
ten the historian will ascribe to the 
civilian encampments of 1916 no insig- 
nificant responsibility for the unparal- 
leled awakening of America which is 
about to signalize to the rest of the 
world that these are not dead to the 
glorious heritage which is theirs to pro- 
tect and pass on to succeeding genera- 
tions of free-born men. 





Leveling the Legitimate 


By Katherine T. von Blon 


has in the vernacular of the 

street “gone to the bow-wows,” 
for although unequivocally all the 
world and his wife are cognizant of 
so-called “howling successes,” it re- 
mained for the Harris theatre to put 
ona real “barking success,” and “Young 
America” is all of that. Were it not 
for the fact that the hero appeared 


Ce a Broadway, New York, 


minus clothes or other outward appur- 
tenances, and that his lines are not 
written to display his innate clever- 
ness, but rather left to the spontaneity 
of the guileless star, he might have been 
the object of untold envious derision 
and the cause of endless heart-burnings 
among the members of his company. 
However, he is a mere hound-dog and 
a hyphenated one at that, for his mother 
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was one of England’s most aristocratic 
bull dogs, while ’tis said his father was, 
alas, a very common German shepherd 
dog. 

The name of this new addition to 
Broadway’s famous constellation is 
Jasper, and though he was given an 
ovation at every one of the two hun- 
dred or so performances, he remained 
apparently unspoiled by his audiences’ 
enthusiasm. His fellow actors insist 
that he is almost human though, for 
they say he enjoys the plaudits of the 
multitude quite as much as any two- 
legged star, and that being more agile 
than any of them, doubtless because of 
his four legs, he is always the first be- 
_ fore the curtain to make his bow, which 
happens to be a “bow-wow’” in his case. 

Fred Ballard the author of “Young 
America” is another product of the 
famous English class at Harvard Uni- 
versity, familiarly known as “English 
Forty-seven,” and limited to twelve 
members. Professor Baker who dir- 
ects the class of budding dramatists has 
furnished any number of playwrights 
and once a member of that exclusive 
circle, also called “Baker’s Dozen,” one 
is reasonably sure of ultimate success. 
While yet taking the course Mr. Bal- 
lard won the John Cray prize of $500 
with his “Believe Me Xantippe,”” which 
proved a hit on Broadway a couple of 
seasons back. Cleves Kinkead author 
of “Common Clay” another of the past 
winter’s most successful plays, which 
had a long Broadway run, is also a 
product of “English Forty-seven.” Like 
“Believe Me Xantippe,” “Common 
Clay” for which Mr. Kinkead refused 
$30,000, was written as an exercise in 
the Harvard class. 

Some critics have suggested that Mr. 
Ballard found the dog and then wrote 
the play around him, but I believe Mr. 
Ballard is a lover of dogs, for he had 
no less than eighteen on his Colorado 
ranch. Consequently as a close com- 
panion, an intimate of dogdom, he was 
almost sure of finding his hero in flesh 
and blood, for he knew just how near 
human some canines are. 

The play itself is delightfully re- 
freshing and ingenuous, and it is to be 
hoped that now that the New York 
run is over, Los Angeles may have the 
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opportunity of viewing it, for not only 
is it wholesome and enjoyable, but the 
situations are all very deftly handled, 
and there is a current of sympathetic 
human nature and comedy running 
through it all like a golden thread. The 
dog of course dominates every bit of 
the play, even unto the end, when as 
the curtain falls he is found in the 
arms of the heroine, just where every 
perfectly proper hero should be at that 
particular moment. 

So engaging and natural was the 
play that it seemed, like every sparkle 
of genius, all too brief. It opened in 
the home of a happily married couple, 
Jack and Edith Doray (that is the li- 
bretto said they were happily married, 
but like all true lovers there developed 
a rift in their lute). Jack was splen- 
didly portrayed by Otto Kruger and 
Peggy Wood was adorable as Edith 
Doray. She was absolutely natural, 
there being not a trace of theatricality 
about the reading of her part; one was 
abliged to pinch oneself in order to 
realize she was Peggy Wood and not 
Edith Doray. 

Mrs. Doray’s washerwoman, Mrs. 
McGuire had a nephew Art Simpson, 
whom she declared to be a “bad boy.” 
She abused the boy so furiously that 
Mrs. Doray’s pity was finally aroused. 
Then the boy decided to run away from 
home and declared his intentions, and 
after a thrilling scene in the Doray kit- 
chen, he rushed away pursued by his 
irate aunt. Then Benny’ King and 
Billy come to the Doray’s to play rheum 
and in the midst of the game the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood assailed the 
windows with tick-tacks. The men in- 
sist that Art Simpson was responsible 
and declared that he should be sent to 
a reform school. At this point Mrs. 
Doray took up the cudgels for Art, but 
was somewhat dismayed when she dis- 
covered Art in the act of purloining 
chickens from her own yard. The police 
were notified by Mr. Doray and his 
friends and the boy was placed under 
arrest. At this dramatic moment the 
real hero bounded in and seeing his be- 
loved little master being mal-treated, 
the dog jumped at the officer and a 
thrilling fight followed. Jasper went 
after his master’s enemy in no gentle 
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fashion, snarling and growling savage- 
ly, and biting at the policeman, who 
was fortunately equipped with heavy 
gloves. The man who took the part of 
the policeman is in reality Dixie Taylor, 
the owner of the dog. Finally the man 
overpowered the dog and the boy was 
dragged away, while poor Jasper left 
behind is seen leaping again and again 
upon the door in a desperate attempt 
to follow his little master. 

The second act presented the trial of 
Art Simpson in the juvenile court. Be- 
fore Art’s trial came that of Washing- 
ton White a diminutive darky. This 
bit was very cleverly done and the 
judge, as played by Forrest Robinson 
was exceedingly sympathetically drawn. 
After the little negro boy was acquitted 
Art came before the judge. His chum 
“Nutty” Beamer attempted to save his 
friend by lying in such devious and 
palpable manner that he was finally 
trapped. Benny Sweeney as “Nutty” 
received a tremendous ovation at the 
first night performance, for his vivid 
characterization of the little tough. The 
Judge on the strength of the evidence, 
finally sentenced Art to the reform 
school. Art was willing to go until he 
found that his beloved dog could not 
accompany him. At that his heart was 
broken and he begged the judge to 
allow him to take his dumb companion. 
The plea of the boy for his dog is 
splendidly written, touching and human- 
ly direct it goes straight to the heart. 
Art’s delivery was finely appealing. It 
won Mrs. Doray’s heart and on the 
spur of the moment she offered to be 
sponsor to the boy, and he was given 
his freedom. Mr. Doray was very 
angry with his wife, for she acted 
directly against his wishes in taking the 
boy. 

The third act opens in the Doray 
home, where husband and wife were at 
swords’ points, and the boy, Art feeling 
the electricity in the atmosphere and 
wishing to dispel the thunder cloud, 
brought in the dog. By showing Jack 
Doray the sagacity and real worth of 
his pet, Art hopes to win him. Accord- 
ingly he put the dog through a series 
of remarkable tricks, much to the 
mingled delight and astonishment of 
the audience as well as of Jack Doray, 
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who is convinced that there must be 
something in a boy whose patience and 
courage have developed such unmis- 
takeable signs of intelligence and per- 
spicacity in his four-legged comrade. 
However, just at this point a party of 
neighbors came in to invite the Dorays 
to join a fishing party. Right here a 
quarrel develops over the boy which 
engulfs everybody and everything. At 
this critical moment when all was in a 
state of chaos, Jasper was run over by 
an automobile belonging to one of the 
fishing party. He was nearly killed and 
when brought in and laid upon the 
couch, he was apparently breathing his 
last, just a mere flicker of life is in 
him. He held himself rigidly through- 
out the scene, and all quarrels forgotten 
everybody worked to save the hero. 
Art, nearly crazed with sorrow over 
the threatened loss of his pet, won the 
pity and sympathy of all in his heart- 
rending appeal for some one to save his 
beloved dog. Billy Coombs, one of the 
neighbors and the grouch of the play 
saved the dog, who came to life in his 
master’s arms in a thoroughly natural 
manner. The fact that Jasper went 
through this scene something like two 
hundred nights, never twitching a 
muscle nor winking an eye, only adds 
to the wonder of his performance. Had 
he so much as “let down” for a moment, 
and moved, the scene would have been 
spoiled. However, he did not fail once. 
Jasper even had a rival in the play for 
there was a sort of low comedy dog, 
“Pinto,” the property of Billy Coombs. 
However, “Pinto” was only an incident, 
while upon Jasper and Art’s love for 
Jasper, hinged the whole play. With- 
out Jasper the play could not have been. 
The play ended with the Dorays recon- 
ciled, and Jack Doray even displayed 
marked affection for the dog and his 
master. 
Jasper was in vaudeville before he 
took Broadway by storm, and there his 
barks and tricks won him a larger 
salary than many of his two-legged 
contemporaries commanded. However, 
Jasper has demonstrated that he is no 
mere vaudevillian trickster, but a real 
actor, a pantomimic actor at that, for 
sans clothes and sans words to express 
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himself he’s managed somehow to “get 
it over,” in theatrical parlance, every 
time. Besides this his press notices 
would make a prima-donna envious, 
though as for Jasper he’s entirely unim- 
pressed by these trifles. There’s noth- 
ing snobbish about this peer of his kind, 
for he wags his tail as spontaneously at 
the stage hands as at the well-fed man- 
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agers. Though he has been honor guest 
at more dinners and other parties than 
he can count, he isn’t as bored or blase 
as the average debutante. He still re- 
tains a positively alarming enthusiasm, 
which refuses to be dampened, and 
which finds its expression in sharp, joy- 
ful barks emphasized by a madly wag- 
ging tail. 





Cold | 


By Stokley S. Fisher 
Jt as of old, I know, 


The seasons come and go; 

There is no change—yet changed is everything! 
Oh something now is missing from the spring, 
Summer is poor, and even Autumn’s gold 

No more is rich for me! 

Alas, the beauty that I cannot see, 

And love that died and left the whole world cold! 


I know, just as of old, 

The tale of days is told; 

Still glad through golden gyres the warm stars climb! 

Only my heart feels Winter all the time ;— 

Alas for all my bright world used to hold, 
The harmony complete, 
The miracle of joy, the wonder sweet! | 

Awake, O love, for every wind blows cold! 


The Eugenics of War 
By Sophie E. Morgan. 


T never pays to meddle in a great big fam’ly fuss, 

When their troubles and dissensions are not concerning us! 

If you study up the kinship of the monarchs fighting now, 
You'll discover that the War is just an awful fam’ly row! 
Victoria was the grandmama, not only of King George, 
But it seems her Royal progeny would fill the royal gorge! 
The Kaiser of the Germans, and his sister, Queen of Greece, 
And Maude, the Queen of Norway, of King Constantine the niece, 
The Czarina, too, of Russia, is a cousin of the Czar— | 
You can figure out at leisure just what kin the children are! 
King Haakon of Norway, and King Christian, mighty Dane, 
Are brothers—and they’re cousins to Victoria, Queen of Spain! 
The King of Norway, also, is a cousin to his wife— 
And then many royal cousins are entangled in the strife! 
King Albert, of the Belgians, and Francis Joseph, too, 
Are related to each other, and to all the Royal crew! 
The King of Montenegro, and Italy’s Helene 
Are related to the Czar, by law, and he to Constantine, 
And all of these, by marriage, you would never never guess, 
To the King of Spain and Sweden, and to the Duke of Hesse! 
Such a mix-up in eugenics, men related to their wives, 
To appease the royal madness, such a sacrifice of lives! 
Should you try to sell a farmer such a bunch of stock, indeed, 
He’d be likely to consider them too scrubby for their feed! 














VOICE OF THE WEST 


HE best regulated municipalities have grouchy periods. These are not 

altogether harmful. When your system is not just right why not spit it 

out and have it over. “What’s the matter with Los Angeles?” affords a 
facetious opportunity. 

Seriously, Los Angeles has some big problems. A vital one is the economic 
need. Los Angeles is getting thoughtful about her industrial and commercial 
future. She wants work and wages for the good people flocking within her 
confines. Los Angeles cherishes ideals, spiritual, educational, civic and artistic, 
but she realizes that the brawny arms of labor must be the secure foundation of 
all her ambitions. 

Los Angeles has a hinterland rich in promise. A thousand desert valleys 
are watchfully waiting the advent of the irrigationist and the husbandman to 
transform her areas of sand and cactus into fields of fruit and grain. Add a 
million veins of mineral wealth awaiting the tap of the prospector’s dril!. These 
will give Los Angeles the economic base she seeks. 

But there’s more than this. There are two thousand miles of coast line 
stretching from San Pedro to Balboa laden with varied riches waiting for new 
argosies. Western Mexico and the Pacific Coast of five Central American repub- 
lics are tributary to the greater Los Angeles. Beyond stretch five thousand 
miles of South American shore line. To the west lies Honolulu, the Philippines 
and China. There are opportunities in Australia, Japan and nearer home in 
Alaska and Western Canada. Los Angeles should get acquainted with her 
neighbors. Opportunity is reaching toward her with outstretched arms. She 
has had her boom days, her punk days and she is now preparing for her busy 
days. 











O the orthodox Christian, liberalism implies the taint ,of the devil. And 
yet the actuating political principles of liberalists are based on the same 
foundation as American freedom itself. To many persons religion and 
Christianity are synonomous terms which, of course, is a misapprehension as a 
religion is any system of faith or worship. Accepting religion in this sense, any 
attempt to force Christianity down the throat of any reluctant individual is an 
abrogation of the right of religious freedom guaranteed the American citizen. 
And governmental discrimination in the favor of Christian churches and ecclesia- 
tics seems to indicate such an attempt at force. Considered in this light the de- 
mands of liberalists appeal strongly to the rational unprejudiced thinker. The 
demands are the elimination of tax exemption on church and ecclesiastical prop- 
erty, elimination of chaplains in institutions supported by public monies, cessation 
of public appropriation for educational and charitable institutions of a sectarian 
nature, abolishment of religious services as sustained by the government, neither 
the President or governors of various states to designate religious festival or fast 
days, substitution of simple affirmation supported by the penalities of perjury for 
the judicial oath, repeal of laws enforcing the observance of Sunday as the 
Sabbath, legal enforcement of “Christian” morality to be abrogated and enact- 
ments to be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, equal rights and 
impartial liberty and that not only in the Constitution of the United States and 
of the several states, but also in the practical administration of the same, no 
privileges or advantages to be conceded to Christianity or any other special 
religion ; the entire political system to be founded and administered on a purely 
secular basis. 
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[/f it ts true that “the proper study of mankind is man,” then there is com- 
forting reassurance concerning the future in the utterances of these citizens o 
the George Junior Republic who are embryo citizens of our country—TH 


EDITORS. } 


Student Government 
By Frank L. George, Mayor 


HE California George Junior Re- 
public is a little city with paved 
streets, street-lights, industries, 
cottages, a court-house, and other fea- 
tures peculiar to little cities. But it is 
unique in this respect: That its eighty 
citizens are boys between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-one. They run 
their own government—and that not 
“into the ground”—enacting their own 
ordinances and electing their own offi- 
cers. It is of this government that I 
wish particularly to speak. 

Like other towns of California, the 
Republic is governed under the State 
codes, Penal, Civil, and Political. The 
State government is represented by the 
Boys’ Director, the Federal by the Man- 
aging Director, of the Republic. The 
local government is entirely in the hands 
of boys. Here you have a community 
which is self-governing in the highest 
sense. 

At one time we Republic students 
governed ourselves under the Presiden- 
tial form of government, with a Cabi- 
net and Congress. But since we will, 
when graduated, come more directly in 
touch with municipal politics, the pres- 
ent method is much better adapted to 
our needs. It might be interesting to 
note that a committee is even now at 
work upon a Commission form—the 
best yet found for efficient and clean 
city government. 

Under our city charter, which will 
soon be completed, we have a Mayor 
and four Councilmen. The Mayor’s 
duties are those common to any adult 
Mayor. He is chairman of the City 
Council and the Police Commission, and 
sees to it that the different officers at- 
tend to their work. 

Each cottage in the Republic repre- 
sents a ward; and so we have a Coun- 
cilman elected from each such “ward,” 
in addition to a Councilman-at-large, 
representing the general interests of 


our community. The Council is our 
law-making body, legislating before the 
assembled citizens. At convenient 
times the meeting is thrown open, that 
the citizens may discuss, or make sug- 
gestions concerning, the laws. This 
privilege does not, however, constitute 
our entire legislative prerogative. We 
have also the initiative and referendum, 
through the exercise of which we may 
introduce measures. In addition, we 
have the recall, by which we may re- 
move any unworthy officers. 

The Clerk of Council takes care of 
recording of laws and ordinances, and 
other such matters; and we have also 
a Tax Collector, who manages the gov- 
ernment finances, collecting the weekly 
ten-cent tax (in the coin of the realm), 
half of which pays for admission to the 
Friday-night motion-picture show own- 
ed and operated by the government. 

We have two commissions—the Police 
and the Park. The former appoints the 
Chief of Police and his officers, and de- 
cides upon the releasing of prisoners 
from the jail—a real stone, iron-cell, 
hard-labor affair. The government 
owns a tract of land, which the Park 
Commission rents out to the citizens at 
a nominal rate. This land the citizens 
farm, keeping for themselves all profits 
after the rent is paid. The Park Com- 
mission also has to do with keeping the 
trees and grounds of the Republic in 
order. It is appointed by the Mayor 
and elects its own chairman. 

These officers constitute our admin- 
istrative body. We have as well, of 
course, a judiciary. All petty offenses 
are dealt with by the Police Court, the 
Superior Court trying the more serious 
misdeeds. Some indiscretions which 
here considered major offenses—for in- 
elsewhere would be merely petty, are 
stance, bringing togacco into the Re- 
public is “Smuggling.” 

In the Superior Court a jury trial, 
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which is denied in the Police, is obtain- 
able upon demand. The Court also pro- 
vides a lawyer for the defense. Both 
he and the District Attorney must pass 
the Republic bar examination before be- 
ing admitted to court practice. Other 
officers of the city Courts are Clerk of 
Court, whose duty it is to record each 
case, and the Baliff. But this is not 
the entire extent of the Republic Judi- 
cial system. We have, too, State and 
Federal Courts, presided over by the 
State and Federal authorities mentioned 
above. 
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Such is the machinery by which we 
citizens—or students—of the George 
Junior Republic govern ourselves. It is 
a machinery which not only does the 
governing immediately required of it, 
but also serves to impress upon our 
minds distincter notions of American 
politics, and better control of our own 
selves. Our national government de- 
pends on the intelligent interest and 
self-control shown by its citizens. Our 
Junior Republic exists for the purpose 
of training up boys to be wise and use- 
ful citizens in the larger Republic. 





Vocational Guidance 
By Royden Pierpont 
A citizen and student of the Republic. 


the life career motive is the main 

factor in education. We believe 
this and also that it is the controlling 
factor in after life. It has been said 
that the average man sees but a few 
days ahead; the great General sees a 
month or more ahead; the Statesman 
sees a year or two ahead, and the 
Prophet sees ahead a generation or 
more. 

We at the Republic do not pretend 
to be prophets, statesmen, or even great 
generals, but we do try to study to see 
our way ahead for more than a few 
days. That is, we are conducting a life 
study course so that we can see what 
we are running up against when we 
leave the school and start out on our 
own responsibility. We study the fu- 
ture to be prepared for it in a much 
better way than the average man does 
who drifts into some occupation which 
he thinks he will like, and after three 
or four years perhaps finds himself un- 
fitted for it. Such a man has committed 
a very grave mistake and often must 
start all over if he is to succeed. 

Had he stopped to analyze the occu- 
pation, as I will describe later on, he 
could have found the one he was best 
fitted for and consequently saved a good 
many years of precious time. This is 
but one example of the waste, personal 
loss, and often complete failure due to 
an unguided start in life. It is to give 
each one of us a chance to properly and 
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wisely chart his course through the 
great world of work that Mr. Water- 
house and the Board of Trustees have 
reorganized the Republic on a vocation- 
al guidance basis. 

The Continuation School, under the 
direction of Mr. Clary, gives each one 
of us a chance to study the significant 
phases of the various occupations, to 
study himself, and to guide himself ac- 
cordingly. Handicaps are_ studied 
frankly, difficulties well considered in 
order that each can work out a plan for 
himself that is both workable and wise. 

The whole Republic is organized to 
make this guidance possible. The dif- 
erent occupations in the Republic and 
Continuation School are divided into 
three main classes or divisions,—the in- 
dustrial, agricultural and commercial. 
The industrial division includes the car- 
penter shop, print shop, electric shop, 
surveyors gang and the brick plant. 
The agricultural division includes the 
poultry, the garden, farm, and a small 
dairy, which will be larger as soon as 
we get the money. The commercial 
division includes the cooking plant, 
office, laundry and the house boys. 
Each of these three divisions is divided 
into the pre-vocational, and vocational 
classes. The pre-vocational boy must 
shift around from one division to an- 
other ; in other words, he does his drift- 
ing here at the Republic under direc- 
tion. After this period of drifting has 
been completed, he is put into the voca- 
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tional class. He must stay in each pre- 
vocational division a sufficient length 
of time to study the different phases of 
the various occupations. 


After he is put into the vocational 
class he is ready to choose and make a 
more complete study of some particular 
occupation. He must also make a 
thorough study of himself, his oppor- 
tunities, and must collect all the data 
concerning himself that he can obtain. 
If there are three or four occupations 
that seem favorable, he analyses and 
compares them all so that he can de- 
cide on the best one. 


When he starts to analyze the differ- 
ent industries or occupations, he uses 
about the following outline: (1) the 
general impressions one would obtain 
upon entering the industry; (2) best 
localities in which to obtain work; (3) 
the statistics of the industry; (4) the 
personal advantages, under which comes 
habits, health, and personal satisfac- 
tion to be derived from the work; (5) 
the wages; (6) the opportunities for 
advancement; (7) the education and 
training required; (8) the conclusion 
which includes the summing up of the 
favorable points and a comparison. 


I have endeavored to describe the 
workings of the Continuation School; 
now I will try to show how it worked 
out in my case. When I first came to 
the Republic a little over three and a 
half years ago I, like all of the rest of 
the fellows, had no idea of what I 
wanted to do or what I wanted to 
make of myself. 

First I went to work on the farm and 
worked there nine months. I liked the 
work very well and took great interest 
in it because it was good, healthful, out- 
of-door work, and work at which you 
can see the return from your labor. I 
then drifted into the carpenter shop 
where I worked for a year and nine 
months. During this time | attended 
the commercial course which was in ses- 
sion, going to school one half day and 
working the other half. There I took 
a full course in bookkeeping, commer- 
cial law and business hand writing, all 
of which will be of great value to me 
in my chosen line of work. After leav- 
ing the carpenter shop I drifted into 
the brick plant and was there in Sep- 
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tember when the Continuation School 
started. Although I was doing well in 
the brick plant and was learning to be 
a good kiln-setter, I was not satisfied 
with my prospects so I began to look 
for a better opportunity. 

I studied out this opportunity in the 
following manner. I analyzed the 
baker’s trade because I had become con- 
vinced that I wanted to be a baker. 
After following the above plan of ana- 
lyzation, I decided I was not fitted to 
become a baker because I can not stand 
indoor work. I then analyzed the lum- 
ber industry and found that I was quite 
well fitted for that line of work, but 
still I was not satisfied so I went fur- 
ther and analyzed the farming indus- 
try and soon found that I was best fitted 
for that type of work and also took 
more interest in it. I found that 
to become a good farmer one must have 
a good technical education, because he 
has to understand the chemistry of soils 
and fertilizers and the other sciences on 
which good farming now depends. 
“Farming mixed with brains and 
science, means happiness and prosper- 
ity.” I therefore decided I must study, 
and so began to look for some means 
of earning the money with which to ob- 
tain an education. 

In the brick industry in which I had 
worked, I had learned a great deal 
about kiln-setting. I liked the work 
and it pays well, so I shall use this 
means to earn the necessary money. I 
have formed the following plan: When 
I leave the Republic, I will get work in 
some brick yard, be careful with my 
expenses, and save all I can until I get 
get my first $250.00 to start at an agri- 
cultural school. After that I can work 
my way through. 

When I have graduated from agricul- 
tural school, I will try to get a good 
farming position where I can save 
money to buy a farm of my own. If I 
do not get what I want for any reason, 
I can go back to the brick yard and save 
my money until I can get enough to 
buy a few acres for a start. Then I 
can add to it slowly until I get what I 
can take care of comfortably. I shall 
always have the kiln-setting to fall back 
on in case of an emergency, but to own 
a farm is a higher ambition and I in- 
tend to attain it. 


The Work of Julia Bracken Wendt 


By Antony Anderson 


and the enamored amateur search- 
er seem to be having an usually 
happy time of it in this year of grace 
1916. They are digging deep into the 
profound question of sex in art, and are 
flinging up arguments by the spade- 
ful, so to speak. At all events, some of 
their “finds” are sufficiently murky, 
showing only now and again the golden 
glint of truth. Willard Huntington 
Wright, who has recently hung out the 
shingle of the “professinoal,”’ even 
claims to have discovered that much of 
the painting and poetry of men is 
strictly feminine. 
From all of which we may logically 
suppose that the work of women them- 
selves is ultra-feminine—or is it mascu- 
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line? Concerning one of these women 
of today, however, Julia Bracken 
Wendt, sculptor, there is not the 


shadow of a doubt. If there really is 
a hint of sex in art—and I am not 
combating the theory—it leans lightly 
and gracefully toward the feminine 
in the sculptural work of Mrs. Wendt, 
yet without a sign of what is some- 
times known as feminine weakness. 
It has sufficient strength, indeed, 
to support itself, and shows no need of 
the masculine prop. This may be praise 
or blame, according to your point of 
view. 

To me, I hasten to avow, it seems 
praise—for what, in art or nature, is 
finer than the finely feminine? Here are 
subtleties of feeling and execution never 
guessed at by the bravely masculine, 
nuances of thought as elusive as the 
shadow of a dream. And this, I sus- 
pect, is why the masculine artist is often 
driven so irresistibly in the feminine 
direction—that he may drift along the 
shore of a vast undiscovered country of 
wonderful importance to the world. 

If you will come with me on a little 
visit to the studio of Julia Bracken 
Wendt on Sichel Street you will know 
exactly what I mean when I say that 
she is finely and strongly feminine. A 
sculptor’s studio is simply and solely 
a workshop. It is not velvet-lined even 


when it belongs to a woman. In Mrs. 
Wendt’s workshop there are plaster and 
clay everywhere, and the floor is like 
unto a Los Angeles street in midsum- 
mer. Artistic touches are not lacking, 
however, for there are books and maga- 
zines on shelves and tables, good photo- 
graphs of many of the sculptor’s best 
works on the walls, and many plaster 
replicas of the works themselves. 

Some years ago the main decoration 
of the room was the monumental clay 
model for the bronze group she was 
then just finishing for the rotunda of 
our new art museum at Exposition 
Park. The three female figures, repre- 
sented Science, Art and History. This 
giant group is no longer there, but may 
be seen, in bronze, triumphantly com- 
plete, at Exposition Park, where it 
dominates superbly the entrance room 
of the museum. But the studio still 
contains many things to entertain and 
delight us. 

Here is a sketch for her life-size 
figure of The Faun, which was recently 
cast in bronze and is now the property 
of Mrs. Thomas P. Newton of West 
Adams Street. It is a graceful, poetic 
thing, done with all, a Greek’s joy in 
life. I hope it will some day receive an 
outdoor setting, for green trees and 
flowering bushes are its appropriate 
background. The faun is playing on 
the reedy pipes of Pan, and at the same 
time is watching with sly, delighted 
eyes a lizard which has crawled to his 
naked brown shoulder to listen to the 
entrancing strains that come from those 
broken reed stems. The fine man-brute 
of the sylvan places stands at ease, 
happy and graceful, bubbling over with 
the song and laughter of eternal youth. 
Over his brawny shoulders, caressing 
his supple thighs, trailing to his hard 
goat-heels, runs a long blossoming vine 
of the grape—making veritable curves 
of beauty wherever you may look. The 
hands that hold the reeds are strong, 
flexible, wonderfully well modeled— 
the musician’s hands from wrists to 
finger-tips. The massive head and 
neck, the dilated nostrils, the full 
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bearded lips, show the faun to be first 
cousin to Silenus. 

Then let us look at the portraits by 
Mrs. Wendt—those searching, subtle 
characterizations, often so lovely, and 
yet always so true. Perhaps you will 
like her little children best—her Blythe, 
her Evelyn, and all the other smiling 
and serious train of little men and 
women she understands and models so 
well. No matter how busy she may be 
with bigger things, Mrs. Wendt always 
finds the time for an occasional portrait. 
And what “big” things she sometimes 
makes of these little reliefs and busts! 
They are not the mere masks of her 
sitters in crumbling clay, but their very 
souls revealed in touches which affirm 
that a sculptor’s modeling tool may be 
as keenly searching on one side of a 
man’s nature as a surgeon’s scalpel is 
on another. One of the very finest of 
these portraits is the low relief of Carl 
Oscar Borg, which ranks, it seems to 
me, with such masterpieces as Saint 
Gaudens’ Stevenson. hen there are 
the superb portraits, in the round, of 
Ralph Wylie and Charles F. Lummis, 
among a score of others from notables 
in Los Angeles, Chicago and elsewhere. 

An exquisite sketch is that of Nymph 
and Fawn, light, graceful, truly imagi- 
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native. The leaping fawn, recogniz- 
ing innocence, and all unafraid, has 
thrust its muzzle into the open palm of 
the hurrying nymph, and the two are 
joyously racing down a rocky hill. No 
plastic conceit was ever more lyrically 
poetic than this. Very lovely and grace- 
ful, too, is the Study for a Fountain, a 
nude girl sitting by a hollowed rock 
and bending over it, her tresses falling 
over her shoulders. 

The sculptor, who came to Los An- 
geles eight or ten years ago, has exe- 
cuted a number of important commis- 
sions in the East. Her first great op- 
portunity came in 1893, at the Colum- 
bian Exposition, in Chicago, when she 
worked on the decorations of the duild- 
ings, and also received sevaral indepen- 
dent commissions, among them statutes 
of Faith and of Illinois Welcoming the 
Nations. The latter was placed in the 
State Capitol at Springfield, at the close 
of the exposition. In 1904 she was ap- 
pointed a member of the staff of sculp- 
tors of the St. Louis Exposition, when 
she made a statute of President Monroe 
for the exposition. In 1896 she won the 
first prize ever offered in Chicago for 
sculpture, and again in 1905 she took 
the first prize for sculpture given by the 
Municipal Art League of the same city. 





The Sculptor 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


O take a little dust of earth, 
A little water from the sky, 
And bring them through the gates of birth 
A soul, with souls to qualify ; 
To give the clay a primal speech 
Of symbols mystic, manifold, 
Which down below all language reach 
A common concept, eons old; 
To put upon the voiceless lips 
The mystery of life and death; 
To give the curved finger tips 
A power that quickens blood and breath; 
And subtly, through the veiled eyes, 
Like cowled confessor’s inner sight, 
To take the heart-shrine by surprise, 
And give its hidden secrets light— 
Does not this make one feel that here 
Are gods still dwelling very near? 





The Economic Person 
By Edwin Arthur Hunt 


OW many people do for the love 
of doing and not for the rewards 
it will bring? 

I ask the question to see if I can ans- 
wer it without too sweeping a state- 
ment. If I said “None’’ you would call 
me a pessimist and immediately you 
would begin to point out Henry and 
James, Ruth and Agnes, literature, art, 
sculpture and music, as living exam- 
ples to refute my absurb remark. If I 
said one in a hundred you would smile 
in the same self-confident way and 
name the same people to me a second 
time. They might live under different 
names but they would be the same peo- 
ple in spirit at least. They would be 
the Johnnies and Janes who love to 
dabble in something and be pointed out 
as people with artistic natures. Real 
life is so shocking to the insensitive 
souls. 

By turning from these most material 
of all to those who love their art—writ- 
ing, painting, or whatever it may be— 
and they are rare. Those who express 
themselves for the pleasure of express- 
ing something good and helpful, some- 
thing for which they do not desire 
praise or reward, but in which they can 
feel simple pride in accomplishing an 
honest result. They are very few. The 
needle in the hay stack is not more hard 
to find. They are the non-understand- 
able element in our everyday existence. 
The reason we do not find them is be- 
cause of their natural reticence before 
scoffers. 

Rather than be asked the question, 
“How much will you get for it,” they 
keep their secret in their chambers for 
private communion. They are the peo- 
ple who shudder at the sight of the 
economic person who sees value only in 
anything money will buy, but in nothing 
friendship’s coin can purchase. When 
this rare lover of art for art’s sake meets 
the lover of art for money’s sake there 
is a shrinking of the former’s ego. He 
puts on his armor of materialism and 
prepares to discuss the value of the 


modern novels in terms of royalties. 
The thought has nothing to do with the 
subject and properly. 

For what beneficial thought does the 
silent and undemonstrative lover see in 
one hundred dollars a week? It is the 
clarion mouthed economic person who 
pokes fun at him when he points to the 
lack of a good thought in the book. 
The economic person is the man of 
property and coins the works of the 
other into substantial material gain for 
himself and then laughs at the artist’s 
idealistic notions. It matters nothing 
to this gold mounted body that really- 
worth-living things in which he ob- 
tains his pleasure come from this 
dreamer. 


You do not suppose for a moment 
that the economic person appears but a 
poor silly ass to the artist? Of course 
not. The artist has supreme respect for 
—his ignorance and pities him in it. 
And then he goes back to his closet and 
takes out some little, exquisite book or 
picture and grows sad over the lack of 
appreciation of the economic person. 


His is the pleasure of reminiscent 
sorrow; of hoped-for gladness ; of bene- 
fiting a friend, singing for the expres- 
sion of the ecstacy within him; of long- 
ing for an ideal never realized. It is 
the sadness of living that flavors his 
thought and makes it mellow; of loneli- 
ness and lack of sympathy. The lack 
of sympathy of the economic majority 
of his own family, for his work. It is 
the sadness of parting with the day 
when evening comes on. The sadness 
of returning to the Gaulic legions who 
support him by their monied strength. 
It is the donning of the economic per- 
sonality in his return that covers his in- 
dividuality and strengthens it perhaps 
by stifling it for the time-being. His 
artistic individuality will always triumph 
as surely as the artistic personality of 
the economic man will some day change 
to individuality and become what he has 
been. 








The Traffic Cop 


By Cruse Carriel 


garding the views of “the man in 

the street” concerning the question 
of preparedness, the author purported 
to show the three elements, or personal- 
ities, which enter into every program 
of national defense. These were stated 
to be the military expert, the contrac- 
tor and the man who is scared. But 
how about the intellectual man or 
woman who is not scared and is yet 
for preparedness? How about the per- 
son who, strange as it may seem in this 
period of abortive sentimentality, re- 
tains the hard-headed ability to put 
two and two together and strike a mean 
between three and five which will ap- 
proximate the truth? 

It is stated by peace proponents, and 
admitted, that it appears that “a vast 
insanity has smitten half the world.” 
But this, to the judicious does not point 
toward the formation of a world-legis- 
lature and court as suggested by the 
idealists, nor the relinquishment of 
adequate defense from the crazy half. 
In the business of individual politics, 
insanity provokes disenfranchisement 
and a segregation of the safe from the 
unsafe that the sane may be protected. 
National relationship are not so anom- 
alous as to suggest that we appeal 
to the higher side of insane nations 
when it is only too apparent that this 
higher side is dead. The custodians 
of our insane are not provided with 
revolvers and riot guns, but who would 
deny them the padded cell, the straight 
jacket and other means of dealing with 
the unruly and obstreperous patient? 
And who would censor the nurse who 
brings a chair down on the head of an 
armed attacking maniac? That is ade- 
quate defense ; defense equal to the oc- 
casion. Nothing more. 

There are people in the world who 
require the sustaining peal of the 
organ, the pomp and trumpery of cere- 
monials and the receptive attitude of 
emotional devotes to lend plausibility 
to their utterances; and these are typi- 
cal of the “anti-preparedness” propa- 
gandists. For what else shall we call 
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them. They are not anything positive. 
They are simply antithesis of positive- 
ness without being negative. In a 
namby-pamby, indecisive fashion they 
resent the sobriquet of “sissy,” not be- 
cause their pride is hurt,—far be it 
from them actively to resent anything— 
but because such a designation implies 
a positive, definite classification. It is 
the unequivocal that is obnoxious. 

“What and why should we fear?” 
queruously questions “the man in the 
street.” “Japan is taxing every cup of 
rice to pay her staggering war debt. 
The nations of Europe at the close of 
the present war will be practically bank- 
rupt in men and money. Why should 
it be necessary to enter into a program 
of panicky preparedness when there is 
nothing left in Europe to fight us but 
women and cripples, and these stagger- 
ing under a war debt that will take at 
least two centuries to wipe out?” 

“The man in the street” should re- 
call that individual bankruptcy begets 
desperation. The down-and-outer, not 
the capitalist, is the man who cracks a 
safe. And that the capitalist realizes 
the danger i sevinced by the safe it- 
self. We, the United States, are the 
capitalists. Devasted Europe, verging 
on financial ruin, is the incipient bank- 
rupt—but where is the safe? With 
sixteen men as the reserve to a regular 
army that is constrained through weak- 
ness to temporize with the forces of a 
government that might more properly 
be designated as anarchic despotism, it 
behooves us to have a wholesome res- 
pect for the physically-whole women 
and war-crippled, but also war-discip- 
lined man of any desperate nation. 

“The man in the street” professes to 
be surprised to find that the advocators 
of preparedness include individuals of 
wealth signed with the seal of success. 
He should remember that that which 
makes for success and wealth is intelli- 
gence and foresight and that, while the 
possession of these attributes may not 
universally result in vast fortunes and 
assured positions, they imply the ability 
to conceive conditions as they are. 
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Such conception renders the advocacy 
of preparedness conscienciously imper- 
ative. 

As for “the man in the street’s” cau- 
tion to “Be very careful as to the choice 
of weapons we are to use,” this is a 
modern, humorous delineation of Hob- 
son’s choice to be expected from a nega- 
positive. It would sound well set to 
music, but in cold type it falls flat. 

“The man in the street” is in a precar- 
ious position. Vehicles tear madly past 
him, but he is blind and sees not. 
Street cars clatter their gongs in his 
unresponsive ears, for he is deaf and 
hears not. Traffic increases. There is 
a jam. “The man in the street” is in 
mortal danger, although he knows it 
not. 

Then succor appears. Protestingly, 
for it is warm there, “the man in the 
street” is led to the sidewalk and sent 
on his ambling, tottering way. And 
the rescuer? None other than that ser- 
vant of authority, the strong arm of 
the law, the Traffic Cop. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


And now comes a book by one of the 
original members of the OUT WEST 
family, Eugene Manlove Rhodes’ “De- 
sire of the Moth,” [Henry Holt and 
Company, $1, net], for it was with this 
publication that Mr. Rhodes “broke 
in.” That we are not forgotten was 
evidenced a few months ago when we 
had the privilege of publishing “Little 
Next Door.” We of the West know 
that Eugene Manlove Rhodes is one 
of us despite his long continued resi- 
dence in the East. Some of these days 
there will appear from the pen of this 
writer “The East from a Car Window” 
and then, unless our eastern friends are 
vitiated beyond resentment, he will re- 
turn to us riding as a triumphant con- 
queror—on a rail. 

This latest story is a human, humor- 
ous document concerning one John 
Wesley Pringle, gentleman, scholar and 
judge of good—or is it good judge of 
—|[censored in deference to the prohibi- 
phobiaes]. Unexpected events in kime- 
tographic sequence develope so rapidly 
and lucidly as to hold the reader in a 
state bordering on suspended animation 
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Here Are The GREATEST 
STORIES of All Time! 


The stories of the TRUE ADVEN- 
TURES—the men who suffered and en- 
dured and achieved—the men who 
climbed the mountains and penetrated 
the jungles—who explored the seas and 
crossed the deserts—who KNEW the 
chances and took them. 

GREAT BECAUSE THEY ARE TRUE 


We have searched for these stories for years. 
A few were resurrected from Government 
archives where they had been long buried and 
forgotten. Others were found in diary form 
handed down as a family heirloom from gen- 
eration to generation. We are still searching 
for others—BUT 

Those that we have discovered have been 
brought together from all corners of the world 
and published in the OUTING ADVENTURE 
LIBRARY—tThere are more than 2,000 pages 
of action, adventure apd exploration—six 
volumes, uniformly bound in dark blue cloth; 
stamping in white and gold. We want you to 
see these great stories. We want you to have 
them standing side by side with your best 
volumes. They were a revelation to us—they 
will be a revelation to YOU. 


NO MONEY IS NECESSARY 
The six big volumes together with a 
year of OUTING, the big outdoor mag- 
azine, will be sent to you at OUR EX- 
PENSE subject to your entire approval. 
The coupon tells HOW. You owe it to 
yourself to know the TRUTH of these 
adventures—you owe it to the memory 
of these men who dared. 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON — 
OUTING PUBLISHING CO. 
141 West 36th Street, New York. 
Send me prepaid on approval the OUTING 
ADV ENTURE LIBRARY of 6 volumes and 
OUTING—the big outdoor magazine for 
twelve months. If I like them I will remit 
within 10 days $1.00 and thereafter $1.00 a 
month for 7 months or $8.00 in all. Other- 
wise, I will return the books within ten days 
at your expense and my subscription to 
Outing will be cancelled. (If payment in one 
amount is more convenient, remit $7.00.) 
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“PLL BE LATE 
GETTING HOME” 


Homephone your wife when busi- 
ness detains you—she'll have your 
dinner hot when you get home and 
you'll find her better-natured. 


HOMEPHONE 


centrals are automatic machines— 
you form the number on the dial— 
the machine does the rest in a jiffy 
—alway reliable and ever ready. 





(58) Contract Dept. 








FOR ‘‘ATMOSPHERE’’ TRY 
OLD CAMPI’S 


Genuine French and Italian Dinners 
609 San Fernando St., L. CENDRA, Prop. 
Phones Main 3470, A-2033 














For INTIMATE little dinners 


Roma Cafe 225 -sornes. 


Broadway 80 A. Travaglini, Mgr. 




















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of OUT WEST MAGAZINE, published 
monthly at Los Angeles, Cal., for April 1st, 

1916. 


County of Los Angeles. 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Cruse Carriel, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the owner of the OUT WEST 
MAGAZINE and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher, Cruse Carriel....Los Angeles, Cal. 
Editor, Lannie Haynes Martin................ 
en bthdaennaasppinnipeoninel Los Angeles, Cal. 
Managing Editor, Cruse Carriel.............. 
riipininanentensntaninamermnnnevsineate Los Angeles, Cal. 
Business Managers, none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, if a 
corporation, give its name and the names 
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the only way 
to be sure of getting. 


Out West 
Magazine 


each month 


is to send a dollar 
and a half to 


502 American Bank Building 
Los Angeles 




















and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) 
oS ee 502 American 
Bank Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
_. & ee Whittier, Cal. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indi- 
rect in the said stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 
CRUSE CARRIEL. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
22nd day of March, 1916. 
[Seal] H. R. KROHN. 
(My commission expires April 2nd, 1919.) 
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during the ingenous telling of the story. 
Many complimentary things have been 
said of Mr. Rhodes’ previous books 
which make it difficult to devise new 
panegyrics, but for the visuslizing sym- 
pathy with his own created characters 
which goes to make a tale human—give 
us Eugene Manlove Rhodes. 





A press notice of Edgar Lee Masters 
second book, “Songs and Satires” says: 
“Those qualities of imagination, origi- 
nality, and humor which were responsi- 
ble for the success of “Spoon River 
Anthology” are again exhibited in this 
new collection of poems by the same 
author.” That the first book did have 
originality and humor there is no doubt 
but it is well that the reviewer did not 
make a strong plea for the poetic values 
of the present book on the strength of 
any similar merit of the preceeding one. 

Did you ever, 

When a boy, 

Have a tin can with a hole in the 
bottom 

And a rosined string anchored in the 
hole 

Which you pulled 

To make a series 

Of hellish noises? 

Did you try ringing in all the changes 

From the squeak of the little fiends 

To the raging of the rampant devils? 

If not you cannot appreciate 

The peculiar raspingness of Masters! 

The first number “Silence,” in “Songs 
and Satires” has some of this rasping 
quality but the second poem “St Fran- 
cis and The Lady” is a delightful Lyric 
with exquisite rhythm. 

“The Loop” gives a graphic picture 
of Chicago and to those who have lived 
there it recalls vividly many scenes and 
incidents. The “Portrait of a Woman” 
suggests Keat’s “Ode to a Grecian 
Urn.” “Supplication” and “A Study” 
are strongly Kiplingesque, too strong 
in fact to sound original. The “Soul's 
Desire” suggests William Watson’s 
“The Serpent’s Tongue.” 

Emerson says: “Only poetry inspires 
poetry” so if Mr. Masters continues to 
read Browning, Oscar Wilde, and the 
other poets whose influence are trace- 
able in the present volume, perhaps he 
too, in time will become one himself. 
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Tere Circular { 


Go down the river this summer—u 
creek—or catch big strings of fish 
trolling in nearby lakes. Get our 


Goods Circular Free 


Saves half on all outdoor outfits. Sturdy, 
graceful canoes; reliable boats, paddles, etc. 








Write house most convenient to you 














Home 24036 West 536 


SATISFACTION SURE 


Tabbert’s 
Steam Dye Works 


R. W. TABBERT, Manager 


Cleaning 


=== AND == 
Dyeing 


Work Called for qnd Delivered 


LADIES’ FINE GARMENTS 
Our Specialty 


Office and Works 


1223 W. Washington St. 
LOS ANGELES 




















ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE: 





“In In a pinch. F RI EE E i 









Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot=Ease, the antiseptic pow- 
der for the feet. Are youa trifle sensitive 
about the size of your shoes? Many people 
wear shoes a size smaller by shaking Allen's 
Foot—Ease into them. Just the thing for 
Dancing parties and makes tight-fitting or 
\ new shoes feel easy. If you have tired, 

swollen, tender, aching feet, Allen's Foot= 
Ease will give instant relief. Standard 
pomety 4 =e feet for a Quarter 
a GMS oh a over 30,000 testimonials. 
TRY 


Y. Sold everywhere, 25c. 
Do not accept any substitute. 





Foot-Ease.” ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y¥. 
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DiC’. I ff Dk 


Los Angeles 
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The Biggest 
rO@rstaal=pasMscliels, 
Ever Offered 


You can make gee pictures. Lots of fun. 
tee ie Camera other, ty l opportunity 


Reenter 10 No. 
SO=e In Ingento ilm 0 No. 0, 
body, nickel trimmings, rapid, 





yt Driltiont Rervecotete 
loading Roit Fil “ Onder durect from tite Sat 
. is 


Wengpomerylond 


New York Ch 
Ft. Worth Portlena, Ore. 
Write howss most convemient to you 
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Mt. Lowe 
Mile High 


Daily Excursion Fare 


$2.00 


Trains Daily 8, 9, 10 A.M.-1:30, 4 P. M. 


From Main Street Station, Los Angeles 





ASK OUR AGENT FOR FOLDER 


Pacific Electric 
Railway 
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Seven books for from “little one” up 
have been received from Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard Company, Boston. “When 
I Was a Boy in Russia,” Vladimir De 
Bogory Mokrievitch (that’s the name 
of the author) is a political exile who 
tells of his early life in an intimate 
fashion that makes interesting reading. 
It is the knowledge that, regardless of 
habitat, most of us are actuated by simi- 
lar motives, which will gradually elimi- 
nate the foreigner and create the univer- 
sal sympathy among all men that is a 
necessary preliminary to world peace. 


“Truly Stories from the Surely 
Bible,” Margaret Howard, purports to 
be a child’s edition of some fifty-two 
stories from the Old Testament. The 
editing has not improved the original 
for children’s consumption. 


That which tends to create patriotism 
among the youth of the land is worth 
while. “Midshipman Stanford,” by H. 
H. Clark of the Navy is an accurate 
delineation of life at Anapolis. Boys 
enjoy it. 

To those of us who have at any time 
had a mother—and, fortunately, at some 
time or other, most of us have had— 
any attempt to set down in cold type 
our regard for her smacks of banal sen- 
timentality. It is an individual consti- 
tuent than can no more be defined than 
can the infinite. Consequently “Our 
Mothers,” Mary Allette Ayer [Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard], a compilation of 
what purports to be the best in verse 
and prose bearing tribute to mother 
seems flat, although the book is a noble 
attempt. 


“Girls of the Morning Glory Camp 
Fire,” Isabel Hornibrook, is intended to 
meet the ever increasing demand for 
good reading for growing girls. Not 
so long ago a poll was taken to find out 
what kind of books a certain set of 
girls were reading when it was dis- 
covered that most of them were reading 
books that were written primarily for 
boys. Questioning elicited the infor- 
mation that girls as well as boys de- 
mand action in their stories. The day 
of paper dolls, jacks, and skipping rope 
is waning. This is the day of the “new 
woman” and also of the “new girl.” 
Camp Fire Girls and Boy Scouts go 
hand in hand. This is a book for the 
present generation of girls. 









